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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A very interesting little volume has recent- 
ly been published in London, entitled :—Ais- 
toire de la Secte des Amis, suivie d’une 
notice sur Madame Fry et la Prison de New- 
gate, par Madame Adéle Du Thon. The 
authoress has collected an abundance of in- 
formation rhe ae, 3 the religious principles, 
mnanners, customs, &c. of the Friends. It is 
seldom, we believe, that foreign ladies, who 
~isit this country, turn their attention to such 
subjects; and as Madame Du Thon’s remarks 
are on that account curious, besides being in 
themselves exceedingly interesting, we pro- 
pose so to epitomize the work in this and in 
some of our succeeding Numbers, as to give 
a succinct view of their history, tenets, cus- 
tums, and peculiarities. We shall com- 
mence with the following sketch of the His- 
tory of the Quakers, and Memoir of George 
Fox, the founder of the sect. 

“* The commencement of the seventeenth 
century was a remarkable epoch in England, 
owing to the religious dissensions by which 
it was agitated. 

“« The establishment of the English Church 
had been disapproved by some, and this gave 
rise to the non-conformists, who were after- 
wards divided and subdivided into so many 
different sects. They gave abundant proofs of 
faith by the patience with which they endured 
the persecutions inflicted on them, through 
the intolerance of those who were at the head 
of the Established Church. 

“ These non-conformists, however, appear 
to have stopped iu their search after truth, 
and to have fallen once again into a state of 
doubt ; the most enlightened among them, 
felt the necessity of a religion more adapted 
to.the heart than that which policy had first 
dictated to man. They wanted a guide to 
conduct them to that knowledge of truth, 
of which they had formed a vague idea, 
though they could not clearly explain it to 
themselves. Thus they were inclined to re- 
ceive the instructions of any one, who might 
seem capable of directing them. They at- 
tached themselves successively to several ; 
but finding that none possessed the spirit of 
instruction which they sought for, they 
abandoned the communion of every visible 
Church, and lived in retirement, studying the 
inward state of their souls ; frequently over- 
whelmed with sorrow, reflecting that their 
efforts were insufficient for the attainment 
of that spiritual religion, which appeared to 
them the only path of salvation. 

“In these turbulent times, when politics 
may be said to have been inseparable from 
religion, when war was waged in the name of 
God, it is not surprising that some serious 
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men, shocked at the noisy and warlike reli- 
gion of the age, should have conceived, in 
the silence of retirement and meditation, a 
religion entirely spiritual, which, from its 
very contrast with the doctrines then estab- 
lished, was calculated to fix their minds, and 
take possession of their souls. 

it: Bat these individuals, though animated 
by the same sentiments, had no means of 
mutual communieation, and were for the 
most, part unknown to each other; they 
wanted a place of meeting, which mizht be- 
come, as it were, the central point of union. 

“* At this time an extraordinary man arose 
among them. George Fox, without birth, 
education, fortune, or any other support than 
the enthusiasm by which he was inspired, 
presented himself as the living example of 
the doctrine he propounded. He established 
as a principle, chat man should be guided by 
spiritual influence. alone ; and that to attain 
the knowledge of truth, human learning is 
not necessary. In support of these opinions, 
this’ man, yh destitute of all education 
and knowledge of the world, developed his 
new system with a degree of energy and per- 
severance, that seemed to announce a divine 
mission and a superior power. 

“* He had, as it were, unconsciously im- 
bibed the'wisdom of the sages of antiquity ; 
and in his doctrine and. system of 
ment, the sentiments of the greatest philo- 
sophers, and the precepts of the most learn- 
ed legislators, are frequently discernable. 
His wish to make himself known, could not 
be attributed to ambition ; for he preached 
humility, contempt of riches, and the aboli- 
tion of ecclesiastical dignities ; and he ac- 
knowledged no other chief, no other master, 
than God. He did not give his name to the 
society he founded ; he called his disciples 
Friends,a tern which he applied to all men— 
and hence arose the denomination of the 
sect of the Friends. 

“The term Quakers, by which they are 
more generally known, was applied to them 
in derision. It is said that they experienced 
a physical agitation when they spoke, and 
that they exhorted a magistrate of Derby to 
quake in the name of God. 

- “* George Fox, the founder of the Society 
of Friends, was born at Drayton in Leicester- 
shire, in 1624. His father, who was a wea- 
ver, was distinguished for piety and virtue, 
and he gave his son a strictly religious edu- 
cation. Young Fox was buund apprentice 
to a shoemaker; but it appears that he spent 
the greater part of his time in tending sheep, 
an occupation which well accorded with his 
taste for solitude and meditation. At the 
age of nineteen, happening to be in company 
with some persons, who had the reputation 
of bein religious, he was shocked to see 
them re in intemperance, and he thought 





PRICE 8d. 
he heard the voice of God exclaim :—‘ Fly 
from these men, both young and old ; aban- 
don them, and keep away from them ll.’ 
Struck with these words, he left his family 
and friends, clothed himself in a leathern 
dress, as being most simple and durable, and 
wandered from place to place. After some 
time, his parents learned that he was in Lon- 
don ; they hastened thither and persuaded 
him to return home, where they hoped he 
would settle and make choice of a profession, 
He had, however, been but a short time with 
his family, when he resumed his wandering life. 
He fasted, and withdrew to solitary places, 
carrying along with him a bible which he 
read continually, and frequently reposing. in 
the hollow of a tree, wholly abandoned to 
meditation. 

“« He occasionally attended the public dis- 
courses of the different teachers of his age. 
They however, never afforded him satisfac- 
tion, and he lost all hope of acquiring by 
means of lessons, the spiritual succour neces- 

for his soul. He no longer attended 
Church, and felt convinced that University 
learning did not impart the knowledge of 
truth, nor qualify a minister of the gospel. 

* Towards the end of 1647, or the begin- 
ning of 1648, he thought himself called upon 
thon taught: peblisy in the ncigbbourioed 

icly in ¢ i u 
of Duchenichd and Manchester He insist- 
ed on his intimate certainty and convictiow 
of the inward power of the influence of the 








spirit of God, which i ses on the heart 
the coming of Christ, and which alone, with 


out the aid of outward things, is sufficient 
to guide man, and to enable him to distin- 
guish truth from error. 

* Fox also regarded those marks of res- 
pect which men pay to each other, as the 
mere remnants of paganisin ; he therefore 
never uncovered, even in the presence of 
magistrates; and addressed all persons, 
without distinction, in the second person 
singular: he moreover refused to take an- 
oath. These customs rendered him the 
object of infinite persecutions ; but his cou- 
rage and patience never relapsed. 7 

“One day, while he was attending divine 
service at Nottingham, on hearing the 
preacher observe, that all doctrine must be 
derived from the Holy Scriptures, he ex- 
claimed :—‘ No, doctrine comes, not merely 
from the Scriptures, but also from the Holy 
Ghost, who is the light that enlightens 
man.” He was about to continue, but he 
was interrupted and conveyed to prison ; the 
confusion which this circumstance occasion- 
ed, prevented the magistrates from repres- 
sing the multitude, who attacked Fox with 
stones and sticks. 

“* Scenes of this kind frequently occurred, 
and George Fox was always the victim of 











his enthusiast He wa — = 
crimin: unwholesome dungeons; but 
his faith femained unshaken. He refused to 
enlist a3 a solflier ; and as soon as he re- 
gained his 
eae eral j to the North 
“ He le sev journeys to o 
: in Lancashire, 


Paw dane ow ap denev-ag Tne = 
being clearly prove was aequi 

Carlisle the caajounine pronounced him to 
be a heretic and a corruptor, and detainel 


town, where he employed himself in preach- 
ing, and bolding religious conferences; and 

he was sent. prisoner to Cromwell, 
required that he should give him a 
written promise not to bear arms against 


ting 
doctrine and principles; he treated him 
with at Seiinon* tad ordered that he 
should be restorefi to liberty. 

“ George Fox continued his ¢ ical 
travels, and visited the eastern and midland 
counties of England. He occupied a consi- 
derable portion of his time in arranging and 
preparing his writings for the press, and 
also in mo mae the “g? a oe 

to 1s es. 
een in collecting kis followers in a 
sain the new sect now began to fix 
attention. 

fine of wa tym aoe 
a twenty , for not 
his hat in presence of the magistrates, 

he was sent to prison until the fine 
should be pai 

** But Fox’s religious principles would not 
permit him to pay the fine, as to have done so 


would .in some measure have been to ac- |i 


5 


himself guilty ; herefused.to sub- 
mit to his sentence, was in consequence 
sent to-prison. He was thrown into a filthy 


Cope Seas © aaeeaee, we 
was even re a little straw to lie on. 


After cles maonths imprisonment, he ad- 
dressed Cromwell, and once more regained 
his freedom. He arrived in London in 1656, 


— to obtain all the indulgence he wished 
or. 

“<The more the Society of Friends aug- 
cocitod the dary of theipriats end mf 
exci ury priests magis- 
trates. George Fox, with the view of de- 
feating the prejudices which might naturally 
rise up against his sect, in consequence of 
its not being sufficiently known, determined 
to travel the whole of the United 
Kingdom, to promulgate his doctrine. At 
Edinburgh he was arrai before the ma- 
pane. who ordered him to quit Scotland ; 

ut though regardless of this order, he con- 
tinued his journey without molestation. 

“* On his return to London, he had a warm 
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discussion with a Jesuit, who was in the 
suite of the Spanish ; in this 
discussion he evineed scriptural 
knowledge, and uncommon subtilty and 


“* Fox, on learning that the Protector in- 
tended to assume the title of king, boldly 
pointed out to him the folly of taking a 
—- which could not fail to involve him 
and his family in shame and ridicule. 

‘From 1656 to 1666, the wry” Oe 
George Fox is merely a narration of the 
various missions he undertook to —— 
his principles, and the persecutions he en- 
dured : refusing to take the oath of fidelity, 
he remained in prison two » but was 
casey FY y Charles i. In - av pt 
year ) Fox began to organize a kind o 
government for the Friends. It was deter- 
mined that they should assemble every 
month to the affairs of the society’; 
and these assemblies were called Monthly 
Meetings. 

‘* In the year 1667, Fox travelled through 


liberty, he began again to preach } sagacity 


his | different parts of England,to settle the affairs 


of his sect, and for this purpose he wrote to 
the friends of Irelandand America. In 1669 
he visited Ireland; and on his return he mar- 
ried Margaret, the widow of Judge Fell, wlro 
had been one of the first to embrace his doc- 
trine, during his visit to Lancaster.: 

“ The marriage ceremony was the same 
as is still celebrated by the friends. Fox 
announced his intention to the society ; anil 


Re SR ee a affairs 
of the children of Marguret’s first i 


i 


so that they might not suffer by this seeond 


union, 

“In 1671, Fax embarked for America, 
where he visited the Friende, and preached 
to the Indians through the medium of an 


gee 
“* Shortly after his return to England, he 
was imprisoned at Worcester, on the ¢ 
of seducing the King’s subjects. He was 
about to reply to this accusation and to show 
its absurdity, when he was.asked to take the 
oath of fidelity ; but he refused, and the Jury 
found him guilty. 
_ “Fox endured great hardship during his 
imprisonment ; his wife proceeded to London 
to solicit his liberation. The King was willing 
to grant it as a favor, but Fox demanded it 
as ari He insisted on being brought to 
the bar of the King’s Bench, and after an 
imprisonment of fourteen mouths, he at 
length obtained a verdict of honourable ac- 
ittal ; the Judges having unanimously 
eclared, ‘ that the first sentence should be 
considered null and void.’ 


“‘Fox afterwards spent two years at 
Swarthmore, and in the year 1677, he made 
a religious visit to sev parts of Holland, 


with the view of promulgating his principles. 
In 1681, an action was instituted against Fox 
and his wife, for refusing to pay tithes. As 
he could not acknowledge the authority of 
an established minister, he determined not to 





submit to this contribution. But the law 


, | these epistles 


granted no exception on the score of reli- 
a ome, and George Fox was con- 


“Tn 1684, he once more visited Holland, 
where he passed sevéral wéeks, and then 
returned to England. He had suffered 

atly during his frequent imprisonments ; 
fis health idly declined, and he-expired 
in 1690, continued to preach until 
the end of his days. 

‘* His writings form three folio volumes. 
The first contains his Journal, printed in 
1694 ; the second, a collection of Epistles, 
1698 ; and the third, a view of his doc- 
trine, 1706.” 


Original Letters, principally from Lord 
Charlemont, Edmund Burke, the Earl 
of Chatham, &c. to the Right Hon. 
Henry Flood, London, 1820. 4to. pp. 
198. 


Unable to compliment the editor of this 
volume for any part of his labours, and hay- 
ing to arraign him for almost every sin of 
omission and commission of which he could 
well have been guilty; there are, neverthe- 
less, some inherent qualities in the corres- 
pondence, which he has given to the public, 
which recommend his to our notice. 
It is true that he has rete doe 
preface, ‘meagreness in 
sketch, want of judgment in the selection of 
many insignificant letters, and want of indus- 
try, in not adding notes explanatory of 
points in the text, which cannot be generally 
understood ; but still there are some of 
ing uncommon interest, 
not only from the characters of their writers, 
but from their subjects and modes of treat- 
ing them ; there is so much curious light 

thrown u important transactions, in 
which the last generation of our politicians 
was eorncerned ; there is such a coincidence 
with Bubb on’s Diary, in faets, and 
with Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic,in prin- 

iples; there is such an exhibition of pa- 
‘triotic motives, and of ministerial seductive- 
ness; andabove all (at least for ovr purposes), 
there issostrong a mixture of literature and, 
if we may 80 say, of the practical philosophy 
ofhuman nature in the work, that we feel 
persuaded its review will fill no incongenial 
place in our columns. 

There are in all one hundred and eight 
letters; but only one from Lord Chatham, 
which is besides of mere commonplace, sim- 
ply expressing his opinion of the utility of 
an effectual militia, Those from Lord Char- 
lemont, whose patriotism appears to have 
been of the purest order*, occupy about a 

* He seems to have had no scruple in being 
an agent, in what is now held by many to bea 
corrupt crime of the deepest political dye, viz. 
in the hase of a seat for his friend 
in the House of Commons. In one of his 
most patriotic letters, he » “I have seen 
and talked to J. Pitt. He has spoken to his 
friend, who has promised to give him the prefe- 
rence. The price cannot be exactly determined, 
but will evahabiy not exceed 3000/., of which it 
also may fall short, and should it exceed, it will 
be by a trifle. There will be a security, as far 











as that matter can be secured, of re-election : you 
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third of the yolume, and are very fine speci- 
mens of a noble man. e next in attrac- 
tion are from the Duke of Chandos, uoder 
whose influence Flood had a seat for Win- 
chester, upon the arrangement of which seat 
the parties quarrelled most heartily. Others 
from Mrs. Macartney, Edward Jerningham, 
Edmund Malone, &c. complete the number. 
But we shall, to preserve connexion, beginat 
the heginning, at which there is a portrait of 
Mr. Flood, with a large allowance of nose, 
and nothing of the “ broken beak,” which 
Grattan’s fierce oratory drew in the famous 
debate on the Union. The circumstance of 
this nasal abridgement, ‘or rather debridge- 
ment, however, is confirmed by an allusion 
in the biography ; and we are informed, that 
it was the impairing of his constitution, 
and breaking down. of his personal beauty, 
which determined ‘ Mr. Flood to bend. his 
entire pursuit to the exercise of his great 
powers in promoting the public service.’ 
Q. E. D. that when undone by private de- 
bauchery, we are still most efficient for pa- 
triotic duties! But the editor has not told 
us by what zeal Mr. Flood compensated for 
his late and penitentiary resolution; we 
have heard it stated, that conscious of his 
own inability, (though most liberally edu- 
cated and happily endowed,) to sustain a 
distinguished part in the world, he did not 
venture to rush rashly forth, as is the fash- 
ion now, to plague mankind with peddli 

lities, or disgust them with unfledged 

iterature, but he devoted himself to seven 

years’ seclusion, diligent study, and learned 
conversation, ere. he thought himself enti- 
tled to advise, or to instruct his fellow citi- 
zens. 

Henry Flood, born in 1731, .was the son 
of Warden Flood, long solicitor general, and 
ultimately Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland. He was a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College, Dublin, where Dr. 
Markham, afterwards archbishop of York, 
superintended his education. In 1762, he 
have no other step to take but to determine, and, 
as soon as possible, to write to me an account of 
your determination. After that you will have 
nothing else to do but to hold the abovemen- 
tioned sum in readiness, and to think about a 
qualification. He expressed the greatest pleasure 
at being any way instrumental in bringing this 
matter about, which pleasure, he said, was in- 
creased by his knowledge of your sentiments 
with regard to his cousin. 
was well acquainted with your veneration for 
his character, of which he might be sure while 
he continued to act as he-hitherto has done, So 
this matter is in a fair way of being settled, and 
poor Hiberaia is likely to lose the only tune- 
ful string of her harp.” And again—‘‘ What- 
ever you may resolve on, you have but to com- 
municate to me, and Mr. Pitt shall be immedi- 
ately informed of your determination, and the 
sooner this was done, I should think, the better. 
As to him, I do not believe there is in the world 
an honester man, or one on whom you may with 
more safety depend. His only reason for desir- 
ing not to be mentioned in this affair arises from 
his delicacy, as he is in general an utter enemy 
to this kind of sale ; andwere it not from his 
high opinion of you, and, his idea of the great 
use you would be of, I am certain he would not 
have interfered in a transaction of this kind.” 





I told him that] | 


marrie? Frances Maria, fifth daughter of Mar- 
cus, first Earl of Tyrone. He did not enter 
the political arena at so early a period of life 
as many of his contemporaries ; and after he 
did so, as is most usual on the popular or 
opposition side, he was brought over to the 
other, by the office of Vice-Treasurer, which 
he held for seven years, and then resigned it. 
He took a very prominent share in the angry 
discussions ef the Irish senate, and died in 
1791 ; having been, it is evident from these 
letters, held in high estimation by the most 
eminent persons of the age to which he 
belonged. No better proof of this can be 

iven, than a letter from Lord Charlemont, 
of March 13, 1766. 

“The pleasure (says his lordship,) I re- 
ceive from your letters, my dearest Flood, 
which would otherwise be as perfect and as 
entire as my friendship and regard for you, 
is not a little alloyed and dimjnished by the 
disagreeable accounts they too often contain 
of the very precarious state of your health. 
For Heaven’s sake, what should sickness 
have to do with you? Canshe then extend 
her baleful influence over the spirits? for 
surely otherwise you, who are a// soul, could 
never be liable to her attacks! Are there 
not eno 


and who ought therefore to be wholly and 
entirely payee to her cursed domination ? 
Over such let her extend her tyranny, and 
Heaven knows that her empire will be suf- 
ficiently extensive, indeed almost universal ; 
but let the few spirits that yet remain ung- 
dulterate and unmixed with the dross of 
matter be, as they ought to.be Gf all-be true 
which we are hound to believe) free from her 
hated despotism. But spirit will in the end 
triumph, and must remain superior to all 
her lawless efforts; and therefore I will lay 
aside my fears with regard to you, and pro- 
ceed to tank you for your last kind letter.” 

In the following year, his lordship thus 
speaks of Burke. ‘“ I sometime ago sent to 
Leland a short account of our friend Burke’s 
unparalleled. success, which I suppose he 
has communicated to. you. His character 
daily rises, and Barré is totally eclipsed by 
him ; his praise is universal, and even the 
opposition, who own his superior talents, 
can find nothing to say against him, bat 
that he is an impudent fellow. Yesterday a 
bill was brought into the C—s, to exclude 
the importation of Irish wool, from some’ 
certain ports in England. When Burke sup- 
ported the cause of Ireland in the most mas- 
terly manner, and the bill was rejected.” 

We cannot help quoting (before we come 
to longer extracts) another brief passage 
in one of this nobleman’s letters (March 
1775) which displays great sensibility, and a 
fine soul. He writes to Mr. Flood—* After 
a tedious and anxious expectation, so tedious 
indeed, that expectation was almost lust in 
despair, a letter was at length brought me 
from my dear Flood : I] knew the superscrip- 
tion, for T had not yet forgot your handwrit- 
ing, and opened and read it with the utmost 
eagerness. Jt comes from you—it contains 
assurances of your friendship—it is a mark 
of your remembrance, and, as such, I thank 





h of those, whose souls, as well as |, 
their bodies, seem to be moulded of clay,’ 
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you for it ;—but is it exactly such a letter 
as the unprecedented ip in our corres- 
pondence, your former kind and unlimited 
confidence, and our long and uninterrupted 
friendship, had given me reason; nay, per- 
haps a right, to expect at the present crisia,? 
I dare not answer this ¢elicate question. 
Ask your own heart, for mine may be mis- 
taken. At least, I am sure that the two first 
pages are perfectly useless: they are filled 
with excuses for not having sooner answered 
the notification of my son’s birth. Excuses 
are civil, but are they friendly? I.wanted 
no answer—it was not an answer—it was a 
letter I expected: but no more of this— 
already I have said more than [intended : 
but there is a jealous;ensibility. in real 
friendship ; it is alive all over, and smarts at 
the slightest touch of neglect. Neither is it 
always possible to restrain its effusions; and, 
writing to you, why should J endeavour it? 
I have heen ill too, nervously ill, and of con- 
-engneees ain the more easily wounded. Dis- 
orders of this kind have upon the mental eye 
an effect nearly similar to that of the jaun- 
dice upon the corporeal organ, and the mind 
binges every object with its own dark ¢o- 
our.” 

Another letter, only three months later in 
date, hinges upon the rumours, that Flood 
had sacrificed his independance on the altar 
of office. It is an honourable composition, 
whether viewed as the effusion of ap elegant 
scholar, a true patriot, or.a sincere friend, 

‘* Mapheeus, a madman of the fourteenth 
century, wrote an additional book to the 
Eneid ; and some blockhead or other, if I 
remember right, even hazarded a.supple- 
ment to. the Iliad! These are authorities, 
though.by no. means excuses : yet, bad as.it 
is, (and it cannot be worse than I think it) take 
what follows :— 


Hence with that adage proud, 
By — Stoics preach’d aloud, 
hat virtue is its proper meed ! 
No; bounteous Heaven, her sons. t’ incite, 
Hath plac’d. in view the guerdon bright, 
A guerdon bright indeed ! 
Tis Fanie —for this my Henry stands 
Firm in his country’s cause ! 
’Gainst ev’ ry foe her right maintains, 
Asserts her'liberty, her laws ; 
And views with scorn the hireling bands 
Of mercenary willing slayes, 
Exulting in their chuins! 
For this the tyrant’s frown be braves! 
Nor can the Tempter’s dangerous skill 
Decline his soul to ill, 
Or stoop his mind to shame ! 
Though from her Cloud of vapours bland 
Rais’d ftom th’ exhausted land, 
Dark corruption round him shower 
Riches, Titles, Pomp, and Power, 
Unmory'd his steady course he bends 
To where the glitt’ring goal ascends, 
And its eternal Fame! 


“* Heaven grant that it may be so; that 
you may ever retain unimpaired those ho- 
nours for which: you were born; and that 
you may still continue ‘an object of my ad- 
miration, as } feel you ever must ‘be the 
object of my love. Such are the zealous, 
the warmest wishes of a faithful, a tender, 





but, alas! an anxious heart; which, though 
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it be sufficiently sanguine to hope the best, 
still, ina eater so essential to all its feel- 
ings, cannot ‘be entirely void of fears. In- 
deed, my dearest, dear Flood, I am com- 
pletely miserable about you. This impene- 
trable gloom of mystery which still 
over you—this cloud which shadows and 
obscures the pious Aineas, disagreeably puz- 
zles my hopes, though it cannot extinguish 
them: I had flattered myself that our meet- 
ing might have cleared the important point ; 
but ‘still shadows, clouds, and darkness rest 
it! ‘Many and many are the causes 
render this state of uncertainty high! 
distressful to me; and you know me well 
enough to them all. Yet is there one 
cause which, whiiteyer it may cost me, for 
both our sakes, I think it my duty to nien- 
tion. You remember an interesting conver- 
sation that between us not lotig be- 
fore your departure. At that time, as you 
may well judge by the tenour of my conduct, 
compared with your knowledge of my senti- 
ments, I was thoroughly aded that you 
were exactly as I wished’you. I then fat. 
tered mn with a hope of the most pleas- 
ing kind ; and was almost selfish enough to 
wish that you might have occasion to make 
use of my offer. But, alas! that dear object 
of my heart is now, I doubt, unattaimble. 
The uncertainty of your present situation, 
notwithstanding my triist and confidence in 
u, renders the execution ofthat darling pro- 
ject morally in le. For, though I would 
still stake mylifeand fortune upon the proprie- 
Mk oe om gtr my conscience tells 
me that 1 have no right to hazard that which 
is‘tiot my own, but which I hold in trust for 
my ¢eountry.* One method alone remains, 
which would’ reconcile my wishes 
to my duty, and make me the hap- 
piest of mortals. But this I need not now 
mention, and, if ever the mentioning of it 
should be necessary, I would much rather it 
came from you than from me. But no more 
of this ;—what I have already said has sha- 
ken every nerve in my frame. It has come 
from me like the tearing away [of] a forked 
arrow.” 
(To be Concluded in our next.) 


Helen de: Tournon ; a Novel. By Ma- 
dame de Souza: Translated from 
the French. Two volumes 12mo. 


It is no solecism to say, that in our lite- 
rature, a court novel, written by a lady, is 
anovelty.* Even if our women of quality 

* Accorrespondent calls upon us, in review- 
ing the works of foreign ladies in this class, to 
pees A Bas surah pra attention to the 
successful productions of women of quality in 
our own country. He instances one, Glenarvon, 
which, though a delineation of cha- 
racter and passion, We bmesypos -arateey 9] 
ter never have been written ; and the Only Child, 
which we shall take an early opportunity of 
op assurance that it is from the pen 
of ly Elizabeth Fielding, (sister to Lady 
Lansdown) and a very pleasing novel. 

With regard to de Tournon, we liked it so 
well in the original, that we had recommended 
to a literary friend to translate it; and he was 
absolutely half-way through his task, when the 
present publication appeared.—-Ed, 
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had been more peed bo exercise their ta- 
lents in this way, the exemplary decorum of 
the English court during the last half cen- 
tury, would have presented to them few of 
those opportunities for developing an in- 
trigue, or for “ catching the manners bving 
as they rise,” which might have occu 
under a queen, or under a young, Iiigh spi- 
rited, and volatile monarch. F 
It is singular to remark, that the story 
of Helen de Tournon and the romance 
of Kenilworth relate to the same ;. and 
we are justified in supposing, that, while the 
mysterious improvvisatore of the north was 
engaged in depicting the court of Elizabeth 
of England, the author of Addle de Senanges 
was delineating the gay circles held at the 
Louvre by Catherine de Medicis, Marguerite 
de Valois, and Henri III. of France. But 
here the resemblance ceases; for while the 
* author of Waverley’ throws open to us a 
gallery of cartoons in the rich, glowing, and 
glorious style of Rubens, Madame de Souza 
meekly invites us to view a series of cabinet 
ictures, in which we recognize with de- 
ight the truth and strength of. Vandyk, 
united with the airy elegance of Watteau. 
The outline which we will give of this af- 
fecting tale shall be such as merely to ex- 
plain our extracts. The Marquis de Va- 
rambon, who has been destined for the 
church, under the assurance of succeeding 
his uncle in the electorate of Treves, $a 
visit to his elder brother, Monsieur de Balan- 
gon, at his chateau, near Namur, on the 
occasion of his recent iage with the 
eldest daughter of Madame S Tournon, 
lady of honour to Marguerite de Valois. He 
there meets with Helen de Tournon, the 
bay sister of Madame de Balangon, who 
as been persian by her mother to accom- 
pany the bride to her new home. Varam- 
on becomes enamoured of Helen, and to 
the mortification of his selfish and ambitious 
brother, renounces his intention of taking 
holy orders. On hearing of the attachment 
of the youthful pair, Madame de Tournon, 
who has higher views, recalls her daughter, 
and introduces her at court, where she cap- 
tivates the heart of Monsieur de Souvré, a 
truly noble minded courtier, whose high 
qualities, had she not known Varambon, 
would have inspired her with a more tender 
affection than friendship. Her first lover, 
}who seems a compound of Hamlet and 
Othello, is wrought » pon and abused by the 
ery artifices of Madame de Tournon and 
er son-in-law ; and thus the interest of the 
taleis heightened. One of the prime agents 
is a ruined Italian nobleman, who, in the 
character of an astrologer, finds favour with 
Catherine de Medicis, and becomes the de- 
poy of many important state secrets. 
ther principal actor in the courtly scenes 
is the hero of Lepanto, the gallant Don 
| of peor aM tiuissa 
e astrologer is happily introduced, 
and roduces 5 ‘striking. effect. Marguerite 
de Valois, in a playful mood, had undertaken 





* We follow Madame de Souza in writing Don 
Juan, Don John would have been quite as ab- 
surd as Sir Jean would be. 








AND. 







to procure Don ab opportunity to con. 
sult this redoubted magician. 

“* Meantime Marguerite was somewhat at 
a loss, how she should fulfil the promise she 
had made to Don Juan. She repaired to 
the queen mother ; and after endeavouring 
to amuse her with some court anecdotes, she 
turned the discourse on the astrologer whom 
she had seen with her majesty, and stated 
that the prince wished to consult him. 

“ Catherine’s countenance was inflamed 
with wrath. ‘ He, then, is aware of the cu- 
riosity to which I sometimes give way ?? said 
she to her daughter. No doubt he amuses 
himself with casting ridicule on a science 
whose depths he cannot fathom. Doubt- 
less he has laughed at what his philosophy 
calls_ my weakness ?’. ‘ No one would Gre 
do that.in my presence,’ replied Marguerite 
mildly, for she dreaded to irritate her mo- 
ther, ‘ and I can assure you that Don Juan 
is inclined to believe.’ ‘I shall readily 
compel him,’ retorted Catherine, with a 
menacing look, which made her daughter 
tremble. * At what time would he see Fisi- 

? ‘He would wish to see him on the 
last day which he is to pass here!’ ‘ Very 
well, that last remembrance shall be the 
most durable. He goes away the es after 
to-morrow ; to-morrow evening Fisiraga 
shall be with you ; I will come also.’ ‘ Could 
I not,’ rejoined Marguerite, ‘ ere that time 
see this mysterious.man, that he might tell 
me, whether any preparations require to be 
made for his reception?’ ‘I will send him 
to you,’ answered Catherine. ‘ Meanwhile,’ 
she added with a sneer, ‘1 imagine you will 
have little difficulty in convincing Don Juan, 
that it is ever a pleasure.here to anticipate 
en Marga regretted that he had offend 

«* Marguerite tted that he offend- 
ed her Spiker by a blunder, which she saw, 
was extremely untoward. She feared she 
had compromised. her, by exposing her to 
the pleasantries which Don Juan might vent 
on her credulity. What would be said 
abroad, if he were to tell, that in France 
queen Catherine and herself had procured 
him an interview with a caster of horoscopes. 
She reflected, hut toolate, that the murmurs 
of disappointed minds are often less danger- 
ous than the indiscreet sallies of thoughtless 


ay i “ 
** As soon as the queen of. Navarre had 
retired, Catherine sent for Fisiraga to come 
and speak with her instantly. She was vex- 
ed that Don Juan should her suscep- 
tible of weakness; and she resolved to ter- 
rify, or at least to astonish him 50 much, as 
to make him participate her superstitious 
fears. She comtdered the science of Fisiraga 
adequate to her anxious enquiries into futu- 
rity, but she did not think proper to trust 
to it entirely, at a conjuncture in which she 
had,. at the same time, to defend her politi- 
cal interests, and to avenge her offended pride. 
** When Fisiraga came, she immediately 
imparted to him every thing concerning Don 
Juan. I leave prediction to your profi- 
ciency,’ said she, ‘ but the knowledge of 
the past belongs to me ; it will become the 
sure basis of an implicit belief, when he in- 
terrogates you respeeting the time to come. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Catherine had ‘agents in foreign courts who 
reported to her the progress even of the most 
secret intrigues. She communicated to Fi- 
saraga all that was nec for him to 
know, in order that he might quell the pre- 
suinptuous spirit of Don Juan. 

‘‘ Fisiraga eagerly listened to the disclo- 
sures of the irritated Catherine; but his 
transcendant mind saw far beyond the things 
which it was her.intention to impart to him. 
No one ever applied himself more skilfully 
to the caleulation of probabilities, when the 
data of character, condition, and circum- 
stance, were laid before him. 

“A brilliant education, a lofty and sono- 
rous a of speaking, a sincere belief in 
supernal intelligences, were, in reality, the 
magic that gave him a dominion over Cathe- 
rine, which she herself believed to be pre- 
ternatural. The superstitious spirit of ‘the 
age had ruined Fisiraga, but it confirmed 
his. power.” 

The Queen of Navarre also pre-instructs 
the astrologer, whose ‘ thoughts were 
directed solely to the means of mitigat- 
ing the miseries of Monsieur de Varam- 
bon. He imagined that he might, per- 
haps, see Mademoiselle de Tournon with 
the queen, if he could contrive to attract 
to the interview several ladies of the court. 
He told her that to ensure the convic- 
tion of Don Jnan, it: would be desirable 
that she should on the same day cause him 
to be consulted in presence of that prince, by 
persons who, from eager curiosity, might 
wish to know their destiny. 

“‘ He succeeded beyond his hopes ; for 
this idea afforded Marguerite additional plea- 
sure; she was am at the thought of see- 
ing Helen interrogate the magician. Her 
youth, her artlessness, the terror she had 
betrayed on the preceding day when listen- 
ing to those marvellous stories, rendered her 
most apt to receive all impressions which 
others might wish to make on-her; and her 
fears would not fail to augment the astonish- 
ment of Don Juan. 

*« *T promise you,’ said Marguerite, ‘ that 
I will invite the fairest of ladies. to interro- 
gate you. Besides,’ added she, in ‘the 
heedlessness of her lively imagination, ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle de Tournon will be already per- 
suaded...... At these words —Fisiraga 
looked gravely at the queen, and ventured 
to interrupt her. ‘I will not, madam,’ said 
he, ‘ either hear the name, or know the per- 
son whom you wish that I should see.” He 
begged permission to retire, and left Mar- 
guerite greatly surprised at his refusal of 
those explanations, which might have ren- 
dered his predictions more exact.” 

_ Varambon with great difficulty prevails on 
his friend Fisiraga to let him be his com 
nion, in the disguise of an attendant ; and is 
by his contrivance sconced behind the arras, 
when the court entered and ‘* Fisiraga was 
introduced to Don Juan. The court took 
their stations at a distance from the table 
near which the prince and the magician took 
their seats. 

“* Fisiraga looked at Don Juan long and 
stedfastly ; his eyes seemed to penetrate his 
very soul. At length he demanded if he 


might tell him the whole truth? ‘ The 
whole, until I give orders to the contrary,’ 
said the prince. ‘That tone of authority 
roused the rebellious’ spirit which agitated 
Fisiraga. ‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘ you are 
here without the consent of an anxious and 
suspicious power, jealous of your glory. 
That power sent you into the Netherlands to 
pacify them, not to conquer them. It will 
deem itself vanquished at every victory 
you gain over your enemies. Beware not to 
displease it. Tremble to serve it. Ill suc- 
cess will be an injury ; your triumphs will 
be crimes. This morning you laid the 
foundation of a plot. You have been offer- 
ed the hand of a widowed queen, who is 
young and beautiful; you will not ‘obtain it. 
Imprisonment, abduction, intestine wars, 
are the thoughts which agitate your soul.’ 
These words gave Don Juan a sbock so vio- 
lent as to be observable by all. Fearin 
that the discourse of Fisiraga, though ad- 
dressed to him alone, might be overheard, 
he begged him to lower his voice. 

“How could Don Juan help being struck 
with amazement! The ve y before, the 
Duke de Guise had signed a e With him. 
i _—r proposed paw to land in _ 

r the purpose o eng oe away Mary 
Stuart from prison: he had: flattered him 
with the hope of obtaining her hand, in case 
he should succeed in re-establishing her on 
the throne, by the aid of her numerous and 
zealous partizans in England and Scotland. 

“ These important projects, which Don 
Juan supp to be wholly unknown, had 
been revealed to Catherine by a lady who 
possessed the entire confidence of the Duke 
of Guise ; and Fisiraga detailed them as well 
to serve the policy of Catherine as to main- 
tain his reputation for the marvellous. 

** As soon as the prince had desired him 
to lower his voice, the magician felt assured 
of his dominiun. After tracing to Don Juan 
the picture of his past life, he conjured him 
in a solemn and prophetic tone, to avert the 
fate which awaited him. ‘ Your most secret 
intentions are known,’ said he. ‘The im- 
patient desires of a noble ambition will ex- 
pose you to inevitable danger.’ Fisiraga 
menaced him with a terrible futurity.. He 
saw him daily exposed to new attacks, and 
the hand of death at length snatching him 
away in the bloom of his youth and glory. 

** Catherine, who observed all the move- 
ments of Don Juan, remarked that he ques- 
tioned Fisiraga with anxiety. She congra- 
tulated herself on her success in alarming 
the imagination of the prince, and enjoyed 
the trouble with which she agitated his soul. 
Suddenly Fisiraga was heard to exclaim, 
‘Do youremember Don Carlos and Elizabeth 
of France» At these words Don Juan was 
struck with secret horror; he rose up, saying, 
‘ Enoagh, enough; I will see you again!’ 
He took refuge by the side of Marguerite, 
without recovering ‘sufficient calmness to 
answer the questions which she put to him. 

** All eyes were fixed on Don Juan : his 
emotion astonished the most daring, and 
alarmed the credulous. Mademoiselle de 
Tournon contemplated him with a fecling 





that scarcely permitted her to breathe. So 
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great, so brave a prince, could he attach 
credit to preternatural revelations? “Helen’s 
mind rejected them, but her heart pone 
ly believed in them. Fisiraga gave the fi- 
nishing blow to her already vacillating reason, 
by saying, with a loud voice, ‘ Let her who 
has received a ring of death as a token of 
alliance, come and listen to me.” Helen 
took this to herself. Terror suddenly pos- 
sessed her soul ; she forgot the court and 
her 1 Rg rose, and eg an the 
room with a slow step to approac! iraga. 
Madame de Tonveen, failed her back ; her 
daughter heard her not ; even Marguerite 
was ustonished ; the court seemed uneasy. 
Monsieur de Souvré darted forward to de. 
tain her; he conjured her to stop. She ex 

tended her hand, and motioned him to re- 
main where he was. The pale and solemn 
mien of Mademoiselle de Tournon subdued 
hi in spite of himself. He dared not con- 
travene her orders, but he kept his eyes on 
her, and cursed these horrible superstitions. 

“ Helen stood near Fisi 3 he pitied 
the trouble which oppressed her. Yet he 
said to her in a low tone, ‘ I speak to you in 
the name of him who is to be the arbiter of 
ser destiny. Woe he to you if you betray his 
ove’ He took amirror and held it before 
Helen, who uttered a scream on perceiving 
the features of Monsieur de Varambon, ex- 
hibiting a furious and menacing look. 

“* A deadly chillness stole upon her heart; 
her eyes no longer distinguished any thing ; 
her limbs trembled. Monsieur de Souvré 
rushed forward and received her in his arms. 
She recognised hie voice, and needing, as 
she did a support, she pronounced his name 
in an imploring tone. ‘ Take me hence,’ 
said she, ‘ I feel Iam dying.’ He bore her 
near the queen of Navarre, placed her in an 
arm-chair, and threw himself at her feet. 
He watched with trembling anxiety to see 
if her colour returned, and if her life were 
renewed to revive him. Madame de Tour- 
non, alarmed at this scene, repelled Mop- 
sieur de Souvré: ‘ See you not,’ said she, 
‘ that all eyes are on us? Leave my daugh- 
ter and retire.—‘ Ah! Madam,’ ‘said he, 
‘deign to call me your son; and ‘Jet me 
watch over Mademoiselle de Tournon.’— 
‘ Yes,’ replied Marguerite, who wished by 
publicity to render this engagement irrevo- 
cable. |‘ xi she yi was wry 5 to be 

our ha) ife.’—At these words, Fisiraga 
zould my foo restrain himself ; he exclaim- 
ed, * Woe! woe!’ and disappeared to suc- 
cour his friend. 

In the end after a variety of conflicts, 
Souvré, who had almost believed that He- 
len loved him, is at length painfully unde- 
ceived; but he heroically resolves to promote 
her union with the object of her affections, 
in which he is successful. 

The story is of such a nature, that the 
author could not have brought it to any 
other conclusion, than that which she has 
given to it. And we will venture to anticipate 
that most readers, on reflection, will agree 
with us, that it concludes most happily! Dr. 
Johnson suffered his kind heart to overcome 
his judgement, when he blained Shakspeare 
for the fate of Ophelia, the young, the beaw- 
tiful, and the pious. 
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The style of the narrative. is plainand 
concise ; indeed jit hasan elaborate simpli- 
city which peminds us of the avowal of Rous- 
seau, that the. passages in, his Heloise which 
seemed anost artless aud easy, cost him the 
wost labour, - If the attainment of this sim- 
plicity in the.present ipstance was difficult 
to the author, .i¢ must have-been. so in some 
degree\.to the. translator ; of whom it is,but 
justice to observe, that he has surmonate 
that difficulty. i-3 


cients 2 i 





Rome’in thé’ Nineteenth Century ; §2. 8c. 
In. our last. we introduced this work to 
the publie im. a;hasty manner., We have 
. since.perused it entirely, and have the plea- 
sure, to report-that ge ourselves, 
in considering it to be avery entertaining. 
duetion. We infer, from poremeryers haved 
that it is written by a lady; and though.the 
receding anultitude-ef books upon} 
ave gleaned the field nearly. to the last ear, 
there isso amusing: yivacity inthe pictures 
drawn, bythe » nt; hand, that, even the 
old a ap St as Syenennet. Ha- 
ving so an opinion of the amusing. qua- 
lities of the ication,:- which wwe think 


excellently suited to the boudoir, the parlour | | 


table, and, the post.chaise; we shall not-de- 
tain our readers, from the. further: extracts 
which we have. picked out, to,justify ourre- 
commendation. of .it to, all these, and other 


similar, or more exalted situations. 
Inrunning through the multitude of sub- 
jects with which. examination of Rome 


abounds, the writer presents us with sketches | half 


80 lively ,as. to have the air of originals, 
though we have seen the: very same views 
taken-in 80 many whys- before, . Her appo- 
site remarks often resemble the colourmg 
of a familiar print; andsometimes;the com- 


epitome of former times gives us tHe | : 


fie aof amedern master touching into pathos 
a picture of, ancient ruins. . The naiveté of 
the first.of these. divisions: will, we. think, 
be acknowledged in the following. brief .ex- 
tracts. After describing the Roman bridges, 
itis said oy, be! He ow “ 
. *'The ancient Romans, inthis branch of ar- 
chitecture, are.excelled by, the modern Bri- 
tons. Norais there, through: the whole of 
_ this land of arts;.asinglo :limdge, either an- 
cient or medern, that can vie with the gran- 
Fg and beauty of Waterloo-bridge ia hon. 
on. et, 2 7 
** Neither,.in the ingenuity and curious 
mechanism of our iron bridges, our chain 
bridges, and all our we ul fabrications 
of bridges, did they avér bear. the most re- 


mote with us.' They no more 
dreant of crossing waters by such machines, 
than of sailing ‘upon ‘them by'steam, or des- 


cending into them in & diving bell. 

** What would the heroes of Salamis tind 
Actium think of a British ship of war, ora 
whole fleet of such ships? How would the 
bewildered old philosophers yaze at our ear- 
riages, our mail-coaches, onr steam-engines, 


our mauufactories, onryprinti ses, our 
‘our guns,'our artillery, our te- 
1 and all our innumerable and magi- 


ay a ewer 
calinventions? What would they think of 





men flying about through theair in balloons, 


or into the -bewels; of the earth, 
and the depths of the:;sea? 1am persuaded, 
that -if these ancient. worthies . could. be 


brought back again, and see all these things 
going on, they would never believe they were 
in the same old world-they had deft.” 

The subjoined needa no. introduction. 

The Chureh of &. Sebastian is one of the 
seven basilica of Rome. that pilgrims visit to 
obtain ‘absolution; and; remission. of their 
sins.’ Bus here, were we, a parcel.of poor 
heretics,, who had visited these holy shrines 
im vain,-—for our,sins, unabsolved, still stuck 


by\us. Before, we left. the Church, one of | the 


its retainers begged of us—‘ For. the /holy 
souls in.purgatory,/ upon which your friend 
money could de them there, . The man re- 
luctantly replied, that the money was giveh 
to say masses for thém, and that these mas- 


taly | ses shortetred the period of their purgation. 


_ What rascals these: priests must be, if 
they know théir:masses, release the poet 
souls that ate broiling.in:the flames, and yet 
they won't we dare withont being paid for 
it b. Is that what they.call Christian charity, 
I wonder 2” | 

‘* The. man pitching on his:last word, only 
replied -by recommencing his accustomed 


whine: of: £ Carita Signor? ! le Anime 
Sante in Purgetorio Garith 1 foc, a 
“Mr then shewing him a pias- 
tre, asked with great apparent seriousness 
and ‘simplicity, how souls the¢ would 
take out of purgatory. man, evidently 
enraged ,but unwilling to'lose the money, 
declared :he could ‘nots take upon hiri 
to say how many: souls it would deliver from 
the flames, but he could aver that it would 
do much towards furthering the liberation 
of. = ee 
At —then began to bargain with 
eee ey gas 
said:for it; .and’ havi j them 
from: one, which he at first proposed, to four, 
he gave him the piece of money for the 
‘Anime Sante,’ land went away. 
‘Sach a sucha 
tury or two ago, i imagine; mi 
our friend ‘into a hotter. situation in this 
world, ‘than the “Anime Sante’ oceupy in 
the other.” ) 4 
-Of-the same tenor are the annexed. 
“Just as we were leaving the Church of 
St.John Lateran; 1 obs some. banners 


i » something like:those | ed 
rag om Bc sar Abbey at the install ee at 
the. Knights of the Garter; ees 
I found. these belunged to:a batch of sain’ 
that the present or canonized here a 
few wales , alb.at. once: »» Commdn 
Princes — acs aera mere earthly 
nobility; but the Pope makes the nobility 
of heaven. ~ Instead -of Knights, he dubs a 
few 7 sera * ¢ 

“* Confessionals in every living language 
stand in St. Peter’s. Spantands, Portuguese, 
French, English, Germans, Hungarians, 
Dutch, Swedes, Greeks, and Armenians, 
here finda ghostly counseller ready to hear 
and absolve in their native tongue. 

** At stated times the confessors attend 





acen- 


tshave got |; 





inthe :confessionals,' ‘This; morning, being 
Friday, they were sitting in readiness. Some 
of those who were unemployed, were reading. 
All had long wands, like fishing reds, stick. 
ing, out of the box, The e- passing 
knee] down opposite the essor, who 
touches their -head. with his. wand, .which 
ses the. virtue. of communicating 
iritual benefit. to their souls. The other 
y Iwas much amused. to see in a church 
into which we entered. by accident, a fat 
old friar sitting im his confession box, 
fast asleep, while a woman was pouring 
through the grate, into his unconscious ear, 
of her-sins. ‘As the-confessor 
and the confessant de not see each other, I 
should suppose this accident might some- 
times occur, especially if the confession be 
somewhat prolix. 
** Forone man that I see at confession in 
the churches, there are at least fifty women. 
Whether it be that men have fewer, sins, or 


womem more penitence; or that is is more 
repugnant to the pride of man to avow them 
to, man, or that women have more time to 
think about them, (though for that matter, 
as far:as I.see, both sexes are equally idle 
here,) I cannot | determine.’ .But so it is. 
However; the men do confess. |. They must. 
Ifevery true-born Italian, man, woman, and 
child, within the Pope’s dominions, does not 
confess and receive the communion at least 
once'a year, before Easter, his name is post- 
ed up in the parish church; if he still refrain, 
hé is exhorted, entreated, and otherwise tor- 
mented; and if he-persist in his contumacy, 
he is excommunicated, which is a very good 
joke to us, but none at allto an Italian, since 
———s the hee = of civil rights, = _ 
s of liber 5 en the Pope 
paindany which I Tot un understand ; for they 
say he is infallible. Then, if infallible, how 
can he have any failings to confess?” 
‘Of the simple and feeling manner in which 
a general, but brief glance is thrown over an 
ancient theme, we shall select but two ex- 
amples. In treating of the obelises at Rome, 
that Which stood in the Circus of Sallust is 
mentioned : 
** This Obelise now crowns the lofty sum- 
mit df the Pincian Hill,in front of the Church 
of the Trinita de’ Monti, towering far above 
the domes, the towers, and the palaces of 
modern Rome, and. en: by. far the most 
beautiful, situation “of: all Qbeliscs of 
Rome. But no cold aoa can conve 
to you, at a distance, the feelings with whic! 
monuments as these are viewed here. 
How often, when the calm moonbeams have 
shone on the beautiful solitude of the Tri- 
= de’ Monti, = ay ere at 
ings too r expression, have I gaze 
in ange might on the tall summit 
of that Obelise pointing to the 
skies, and thought that, among the works of 
men, there are none more sublime than these! 
Their formation is lost in the earliness of 
time, and they will probably last till time be 
no more ; till the earth, ‘all that it in- 
herits,’ have passed away. In them, art 


seenis for once to have vied in durability 
with the works of nature. Formed of the 
most imperishable of materials, they are 
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fashioned by the being of a day, but they 
have remained, while countless generations 
have gone down to’ the dust.’ ‘They’ have 
survived all that mankin@ deem most stable 
—laws, languages, institutions, nations, dy- 
nasties, governments, and gods. They are 
the work of a people now no more—the mo- 
numents of a religion passed away, and co- 
vered with the characters of a lan e thfat 
is forgotten. The unknown antiquity, ‘and 
the mysterious obscurity that involve their 
be gy long flight of ages past, and the 
dark and distant futurity to come, that open 
on our mind while we contemplate them, 
make ussensible of our own littleness—make 
us remember, that, in the of a mo- 
ment, we whu now feel, think, admire; ‘and 
meditate, shall be no more; while they will 
still stand the wonder and admiration of the 
world,” ” ° “ 

“Near the Porta San Paola stands the 
grey pyramid of Caius Cestius. ‘Who or 
what he.was is unknown. The monament 
that commemorates his death, alone tells 
us that he lived. From it we learn, that he 
was the contem of Cesar and Augus- 
tus, but his name does not appear in the 
annals or the literature of that eventful and 
enlightened period. The last struggles of 
expiring freedom do not seem to have roused 
him to take a part to save, or to destroy. 
Of his wealth, and of his pride, this magni- 
ficent tomb is a sufficient record ; but of his 
merits, or his virtues, no trace remains. The 
inscription only tells us he was one of the 
seven Epulones, whose office was, to furnish, 
and to eat the sacred banquets offered to 
Jupiter and the gods. 

“This pyramid, of more than’a hundred 


‘feet in height, is entirely built of marble, 


but time has changed its colour, and defaced 
its polish. The grey lichen has crept over 
it, ahd wild evergreens ‘hang from ‘its cre- 
vices. But what it has lost in splendour it 
has gained in pocweies beauty, and there 
are few remains of antiquity within the 
bounds of the Eternal City, that the ‘eye 
rests upon with such unwearying admiration, 
as this grey pyramid. 

“It stands m the ‘Prati del Populo Ro- 
mano,’ and pont no longer devoted to the 
pe hepa of the i Soa to the repose of 
the dead; bright and beautiful ‘in the first 
days of the year was the verdure that covered 


“the meadows of the Roman’people.’ 


“They are now the burial place of Pro- 
testants, and consequently of ‘foreigners 
a A eek all Italians — be Catholics. 

'y far the r part of the s rs in- 
terred rt rang Hnglish. Their marble 
tombstones were scattered over the green 
turf, and the words of my native tongue en- 
graven on these mute memorials, which re- 
corded that youth, beauty, rank, and talents, 
had here met a premature grave, spoke’ pow- 
erfully home to the heart ‘in this foreign 
land. Those who now lay [le] unconscious 
here, had perhaps, like me, visited this spot 
in the fulness of youth and hope, as little 
thinking that their grave should be added to 
those they sorrowed over. 

“In one place the earth was newly turned 
up. It was the grave of one, who, in the 


flower of youth, and the pride of fortune, 
fad fallen a victim to disease, in the very 
scene whither pleasure had ted*him ; and 
the new-laid stone, which recorded his early 
virtues, spoke the grief of the friends and 
companions who had raised this mournful 
tribute to his rewrite? 9 

“The stillness and seclusion of the spot, 
the soft verdure of the earth, the ethereal 
brightness of the heavens, the graves of yes- 
terday at our feet, and the proud tomb of 
the Roman that died eighteen centuries ago, 
hacked by the dark battlements of the old 
walls of the city,—all were in harmony with 
the deep repose of the scene, and the heart 
felt its melancholy beauty.” 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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Wine and Wiainues. 
QR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 


By a Cockney Grey Beard, 


CHAP. XX. 
' A Night at Garrick’s. 
A bare sir (resumed pore, eal 
me end the strange eventful history of this 
light. We went back to Dovley’s. for the 
ladies ; and when we had apologized for our 
rudeness in leaving them, we formed a party 
and went to sup with Garrick in Southamp- 
ton Street, and there we kept our revels rare 
and late. I believe that moralist, the Ram. 
ler, had to answer for many of our midnight 
; for he, ‘ like nerva’s bird (as 
Goldsmith would have it) was most alive 
when the sober geese were gone to sleep.’ 
“So much for bad examples in good men,” 
said Mrs. Garrick, when the correct Joshua 
Reynolds, and his sober colleague, Mister 
Sam Johnson, used to keep her husband so 
late in Newport Street +, after his endea- 
vour to appease her anxiety, by “‘ Dearest, 
T have passed the evening with two of the 
wisest and best of souls.” Johnson was at 
Garrick’s, and se was Reynolds, waiting his 
return‘ You observe pretty hours, lathes!’ 
said.the doctor, as Mrs. Garrick and her re- 
lation entered. ‘‘ Here have Joshua anil I 
been gravely moralizing on the dissipation of 
the age ; and our sage speculations are likely 
to terminate with—what wilt thou afford us 
for our supper, honoured lady? I ask you, 
madam,” added the doctor, ‘‘ for Davey is 
become so parsimonious, that one is driven 
to finish that repast began with him, at the 
first hospitable-tavern one can meet, in’ tra- 
velling homeward to one’s bed—Aye! what 
wilt thou afford us, madam,” — to -un- 
tie Mrs. Garrick’s cloak. She lady like, the 
pretty sylph, said my old friend, curtsied at 
is gallantry, and answered; “ ‘I'he larder is 
ever at your command, Mister Johnson, I 
think it is 7 who should scold,—why did not 
you provide for our return ?” Johnson most 





+ Sir Joshua Reynolds at this time lived ina 
large house the north side of GreatNewportStreet. 
His first residence was in St. Martin’s Lane, 
both places of some uote in these days; but in 
1761 he purchased a superior mansion in Lei- 
cester Square, which he enlarged, by erecting @ 
gallery and convenient painting rodm. In this 
house he continued to reside until his death in 





1792. 


we were soon sea 
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playfully took her two hands in his, and an- 
swered, ‘‘thou art ever kind ;” and looking 
veo his sudging h at Garrick, Sr his but 

, the grudging host—look at r Sterney, 
lady ; look athim! A son of the church, 
too, fattened at thy husband’s table into a 
spectre ; a shadow of emptyness, the person- 
ification of Spenser’s famine! Fye, Davey, 
fye! Come, live with me, Laurence, and be 
refective of ‘flesh, by the extenuation of my 
less scanty board.” 

“ Well, what wilt have? thou discgntented 
murmurer, thou dainty Apicius! give thy 
Sore sid 0 ar “* A supper, 
ap 34 supper, & apeedy sup- 
per, Davey, or Sterne may else be famished. 
And harke-ye, Auave, let us have some 
sack§, Garrick an excellent table, and 
at his cheerful board. 

“Well, ‘Mister’ Sterne,” ‘said the ladies, 
as sdon as we were seated, “you were very 

t!—what made * ur fly away from us 
in ‘such haste?’ ‘Nay, ladies,” said he, 
** did not Wilson there, very sagaciously 
proclaim it'a most moving scene ?” 

“« Now, pray,” said Mrs. Garrick, holding 
ap her hand, and doubling her ‘little fist, 
** tell me‘honestly, were you not laughing ?” 
** Laughing! my fair hostess.” “ Aye, 
longhing, str 1” * Verily, then, I was, ma- 
dame,” said he.» “ O, deceitful man !” said 
Mrs. Garrick ; “ poor Miss Lintot is in woe- 
ful trouble, for she fancies that your death 
will be laid to her account.” 

“ She shall make thy funeral oration, 
Laurence,” said Garrick, ‘* and I will pen 
thy epitaph.” “‘ That would be in - 
ter,” said Wilson ; “for thy requiem from 
her should be followed with a sad epitaph, 
that the wits may smile over Yorick’s grave.” 
“ And smile they must,” said the lively 
comedian, “ at his wakeing, as the very 
Dryades will weep.” ‘ Very well, very 
well, Davey! that is a touch of the clas- 
sic,” said’ Wilson’; \** 4t — not a 
without a group of furies of the grove, doc- 
tor ;” biresaidiy himself to Johnson. *‘ This 
worthy, sir, is’ a*specimen ‘of @reen-room 
wit.” The doctor smiled; and his 
head, observed to Mrs. Garrick, ““ How 
couldst thou venture on such a mad-cap? 
I could make nothing of him; madam, al- 
though I t him young”... 4... 
not let Garrick rest. “'You 





/ Sterne wou at. 
¢ Laurence Sterne was frequently an iomato 
at Garrick’s, enjoying the el ies of his table 


with the ease and comfort of one of the family. 
In allusion to his friend’s hospitality, he says, ia 
a letter to him from Paris in 1762, ‘‘ His 
(Baron @’Holbach’s) is now as your's was to me— 

wwn.* And again— Think not, because I 
have been a fortnight here (Paris) without writ- 
ing to you, that therefore I have not had you and 
Mrs, Garrick a hundred times in my head and 
heart’ Sterne’s London residence at this time 
was in Old Bond Street. 

§ Sack was whimsically substituted for punch, 
which Johnson frequently made for Garrick’s 
friends. The term nave, was a stroke of hu- 
mour at Davey, for his roguish mimickry of the 
doctor, who used to ask, in the Staffordshire 
dialect, “‘ Come, gentlemen, who’s for poonch ?”” 
Wilson resided over the north arcade of the Pi- 
azza, Covent Garden. 
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were right, Wilson,” said he ; we were de- 
coyed, by that insatiable usurer of praise, 
down the dark passage, all in the dead of 
night, among the men slayers, to see him 
exact interest of the Irish centinel for his 
golden guinea.” ** Come, come,” said Wil- 
son, “ we have had enough of this ;” and in- 
dulging in ‘his usual love of bantering, “ I 
will appeal to you, honoured doctor,” ad- 
dressing himself to Johnson, “‘ whether 
there be not some envy lurking under this 
attack on our friend Davey?” ‘‘ What a 
traitor!” said Sterne. ‘ Lady, be silent, or 
perchanee the stiletto—why, thou very 
dread of dreaded Italy, thou mysterious 
painter, thou perturbator of the elements !”” 
** Hast done?” said Wilson : then tu to 
_ Johnson, “ there's old Doris, (said he), 
whose word is current as the ‘Tower coin, 
this very night has told me, that his pretty 
nieces were almost pulling caps about a wil 

sinner that recites tender tales of woe, an 

melts his gentle audience from another stage ; 
an actor of his on drama, too ; the vain de- 
ceiver.’ Mothers should beware in these 
ticklish times (said Wilson), and send duen- 
na’s with their girls to school.” “ O, O01!” 
‘said Garrick ; “ hark ye, ladies! this from 
the lips of honest Dick too. What sayest 
thou, master Latirence ?—this is sad indeed, 
The shafts of slander did rebound from my 
shicld of charity ‘upon the slandecrer ; but 
when honest Richard proclaims thy sins, 
pone | must He totruth.” faith, Davey 
turned the tables upon Sterne, and Johnson 
was greatly amused at his inimitable mi- 
as 

** What then, is it my friend Laurence 
that is seen lurking about the Adam and 
Eve, peeping into the Hampstead coach ?” 
said Garrick ; the air o’the hill is good for 
poets, I’ve heard’ Joe Potter say, the jolly 
rogue.” Then imitating that humourous 
coachman, he began, “‘ five insides for 
Hesapetor, Hendon, all fair Yadies; start 
in half a minute : room for one; place taken 
higher up. Six jnsides, and room for none, 
Heigh-up, ‘poets, who’s for Hampstead? 
room outside,” or 

The Tittle blogd that could be spared, from 
Laurence’s ‘warth heart,’ flew to his wan 
cheeks ; and ‘the ladies joined ‘in the mirth 
excited at poor Stéme’s expense, This was 
characteristic enough ; “Sterne, was ‘ accus- 
tomed to wait about the spots where the 
Hampstead Stages uted to ply; and old Sir 
James Winter Lake, who ited Sterne, I 
believe, as well as any one, had frequently 
watched him walking backwards aud for- 
wards, until same one had ladies only for 
inside passengers; he then would step in, 
and delight them with his conversation, or in 
reading passages from his Tristram Shandy. 
** This practice,” said the good humoured 
baronet, “* he kept snugly to himself, and J 
never betrayed him.” 

**O, doctor! (said Wilson) 1 wish thou 
hadst witnessed the drama of this night.” 
Then turning to Mrs.Garrick, ** Madam (said 
he), thy hushand lacketh not virtue; for 
within the last watch we saw him blush.” 
Adding, ‘* worthy sir (to Johnson) all thy 
precepts were not thrown away upon the 
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mai-cap, for thou hast taught him modesty.” 
Garrick interposed, ‘with, “nay, nay; no 
more of this, an thou lovest me, Lal.” 
* Bat I will, I will relate to the doctor, by 
his permission, what eyes have seen, and 
eurs have heard, this dismal night in the 
guard-room. Tis a story worth relating, 
sir,” taking Johnson’s arm to secure his con- 
sent. ‘I am attentive, sir,” said the doctor, 
smiling courteously ; ** but be thou brief.” 

Wilson began to relate the scene with cir- 
cumstantial truth. The stern moralist now 
laughed, and now looked grave, comment- 
ing in his usual manner as he proceeded : he 
was amazingly interested, and would suffer 
no one to interrupt Wilson but, himself. 

Wilson, delighted with the great moralist’s 
attention, observed,. ‘‘ I thought, doctor, 
this scene would be to your taste; this was 
nature, sir: I would travel a hundred miles 
on foot to meet two such originals. I can 
neyer forget the veteran grenadier.” ‘‘ Why, 
sir (said ki} ohnson) you ought not to forget ; 
I should like to see. thy countryman—The 
proud ancient Briton * ; Sir, in less polished 
times, two, such worthies would have obtain- 
ed the notice of the.senate.” Then reclining 
in his elhow chair, which was always set for 
him at Garrick’s, he resumed: ‘‘ You were 
right, sir; he that, desires, to estimate the 
multifarions workings of, humanity, must 
not content himselé with the garbled senti- 
ment of written history ; he must pursue his 
speculations amidst scenes the entrance to 
which are not announced by the loud knock- 
er,, or the liveried.porter alone ; but where 
enquiry urges the philosopher onward — 
even beyond the threshold of misery, of 
sickness, or of want—where character is 
found. clothed in the loathsome garb of 
wretchedness, or. watched receding into the 
dark dwelling of suspicion. He must not 
loiter in the gorgeous pavilion, ’midst the 
camp of emperors, but, proceed to the 
foul suttling booth of desperate bands, that 
drink and. blaspheme, holding the. care- 
drowning cup in hands yet unwashed from 
the blood of the slayer and the slain. What 
you have beheld might startle indifference 
intoenquiry, and rouse dulness into surprise : 
might asyaken idleness to. the task of exa-~ 
inination, and move even wisdom to maryel, 
how he, the fierce soldier, that revels joyous 
the short lived night which hastens to the 
morn of batile—perchance to death—regard- 
less of his doom, should yet not dare to 
watch, or even lie alone, where the very 
maiden in her teens sleeps unappalled.: yet, 
sir, so itis. Then, sir (added the doctor), 
it behoves those who too often slumber in 
the imperious robe of authority, or trifle 
with the potent rod of power, to consider, 
ere they appoint too arduous dutics on those 
who minister to their safety. IT (said the can- 
did philosopher), I, blessed with reasoning 
faculties, and the:converse of the wise,-re- 
lying on the protection of my Maker too at 
all times, yet, from early prejudice too 
deeply rooted, alas! hold an unavailing hor- 
ror of loneliness, and an indefensible dreadt 

* Wilson was a native of Wales. 

+ Augustus Cesar, durst not sit alone, in 

darkness. 
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of darkness. What may not some of our 
hardy defenders then feel, tinctured alike 
with such weak apprehensions ; who must 
obey ; with whom. expostulation would be 
mutiny, and breach of duty, death, when 
destined to the midnight watch, at the base 
of some vast concentrated pile of fearful his- 
tory; measuring their prescribed steps, 
where grated towers encircle vaults profound, 
and murderous, dungeons dark as death. 
Then shuddering at the picture which his 
gloomy fancy had drawn, he exclaimed with 
his wonted authoritative voice, when convic- 
tion wrought upon his feeling, ‘‘ This should 
be altered, sir, where the service could spare 
two centinels for one such. post—and why 
not?” The doctor paused, and we were 
silent, perceiving his emotion, when he added, 
with an expression truly awful, ‘two hours 
of such appalling duty, delegated te a man of 
my perturbed spirit, would be, without a 
fault of mine, the infliction of protracted 
torture |” 

Garrick was obviously relieved by the 
moralizing of his learned friend ; as he ex- 
pested another trimming on the usual topic, 
nis vanity, ‘‘ There boys, (said he,) I knew 
the doctor. would be charmed with the 
dialogue ;” then laying one hand on John- 
son’s, looking him kindly in the face, and 

atting him on the shoulder with the other, 

eadded, ‘* I wish sincerely with all my heart, 
that thou hadst been there, my noble, shel- 
tering alge !” Mrs. Garrick smiled, and so 
did her female friend. ‘‘ Away, thou flat- 
terer, (said Johnson,) thou. player, away ; 
I know not thy drift.” ‘‘ No doctor, (said 
Mrs. Garrick,) that is not flattery.” ‘* No, 





indeed it is net, (said her friend,) that.is pure 


honesty ; and. when we, are alone, doctor 
Johnson, perhaps I may whisper a tale upon 
that subject. T venture to think sir, you 
will not be above condescending to hear a 
little innocent wit, not green room, but 
drawing room wit, from some of your favo- 
rite belles too, (then luoking round with 
great archness,) and moreoyer at your ex- 
pence too, gentlemen, when we were wait- 
ing so many hours for you lords of the crea- 
tion, haying . the accustomed honor to keep 
your coffee from cooling.” .“ Aye, (said 
Wilson,) we perceive sir, (addressing himself 
to Johnson,) we perceive who is the highest 
in the good graces of the drawing rdéom ; 
this is a secret reserved for your more fa- 
voured ear.” ‘* Well sir,” (said Johnson, 
with an air of gallantry,) he might dare be 
proud who held distinction there.” 


“* We were very lively at your expence, « 


indeed, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Garrick’; 
“ the two Miss * * * * *, and some others, 
all young, beautiful, and unmarried, joined in 
the diversion. Shall I tell,” said she, ad- 
dressing herself to her companion. “ Well 
then, to punish you for not obeying our 
summons, the ladies likeued you all to fruits, 
and plants, and minerals. But my cousin 
has the best memory, and she may recol- 
lect the application.” ‘‘ Pray let us hear ;” 
said Wilson; ‘“‘ doubtless I came in for a 
sprig of laurel.” ‘ No Sir,” said the pretty 
lively lady, “ you are wrong.” “ For rue, 
perchance,” said he ; “‘ no sir, guess again.” 
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“Why, Iam dubbed bitter enough ; perhaps 
a crab,’’ said he, ‘‘ for that man, (pointing to 
Garrick) has dubbed me Sour Dick,” “Guess 
again,” said the laughing maid. “‘ Aye 
sir,” said my old friend,’ “ how bewitching 
is the tongue of woman, beautiful, witty, 
and chaste,”—such was she. “All the mo- 
ralizing of our wondrous friend was at an 
end ; we were charmed by her spell, and 
anxious for. her explanation, as children 
tired out, guessing at a riddle. ‘* Will you 
give it up,” said Miss * * *, “ Yea, ma- 
dam.” ‘* Why then, sir, you are likened to 
olives. Now sir, will you dare to enquire 
farther?” ‘* Let me see,” said Wilson, all 
eyes upon him—“ Well then, my dear, out 
with it; Idare!’ “Then know, sir,” said 
she, rising and curtseymg most gravely, 
“Mister Wilson is rough to the taste at 
first, tolerable by a little longer acquaintance, 
and delightful at last.” ‘* Art thou content, 
friend Richard?” said Johnson: “ that is 
very handsome, sir.” Wilson never looked 
so becomingly before ; he made.the damsel 
his best bow. ‘* Faith, (said he) I shall 
henceforth have a better opinion of myself. 
I drink to thee, my dear, and should be 
proud to give thy hand to one deserving of 
thy superior merits.” 

Ve were very cheerful, (said my old friend) 
and rather noisy too, it should seem, for 
Goldsmith had béen waiting over the Piazza 
for Wilson, and being on his return down 
Southampton Street, heard through the par- 
lour window the loud voice of the painter : 
he knocked, Garrick heafd him enquire for 
Wilson, and going to the door, brought hin 
in 


“ Here is old Time,” said Dr. Johnson. 
‘put away your watches, ladies,” as he 
heard his voice, in allusion to his frequently 
interrupting conversation, when he was not 
speaking, with—‘* Can’ any one tell me 
the hour?” ‘* No,” was usually the reply ; 
“ then I can, (said he,) and it is ¢ime to go.” 
The observation ‘set the ladies on the titter ; 
when the worthy poet entered, affecting 
reluctance as Davey draggeil him in. He was 

enerally in confusion, and apt to be touchy ; 

e began—* O! how d’ye do, madam, how 
Wye do, ladies,” and fancying the risible 
feeling directed at him, he offered to retire ; 
“O! madam, I see you are very merry— 
and—and—I ain only an intruder.” * John- 
son, who had a great regard for him, put out 
his hand, and said, ‘* Comé, sit thee down, 
Oliver ; why -surely thou art not the man 
who preferreth the house of mourning to the 
house of joy.” 

Goldsmith, who. was always mal-d-propos, 
instead of meeting the proud doctor’s friend- 
ly salutation, puffing himself up into a statel 
sententious mood, answered, “‘ this sir, i 
apprehend, is the season of sorrow ; and 
look, and look, are you not clad in sable too, 
and am not J ina court mourning suit!” 
Certainly he was in an unusually genteel 
garb, in the very cut of fashionable black. 

Johnson looked angry at the rebuke ; but 
perceiving that Oliver wished to show the 
outward, rather than the inward man, he 
changed the severity of his oe to a smile, 
and had his revenge by a playful sally. 





will tell thee of an adventure. .We haye 
been merry at the expence of a countryman 
of thine, a fellow with a yolubility ofspeech ; 
me whcse. history. is an epitome of thy 
strange ccuntry. ‘No doubt, (said Gold- 
smith,), my poor country has always been 
he laneh‘ng stock of humanity.” 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSANITY *. 








Miseris succurrere disco...., 





Prejudices, as being invariably unmanly 
and illiberal, have in at ages, as their natu- 
ral consequence, impeded the extension to 
mankind of benefits of the utmost import- 
ance to their welfare; and were we in this, 
and in other departments of knowlédge, tu 
trace their influence by intimately reviewing 
the evils that have emanated from this 
source, as affecting the happiness of our fel- 
low creatures, we should have placed before 
our eyes, their lamentable origin, and sphere 
of action in human ignorance, baseness, cre- 
dulity, and folly: ‘so that prejudices ‘would 
appear to reign over an extended empire, 
and to be the means of combining atid cull- 
ing into action some of the worst feelings of 
our nature; and thus liave they obstructed 
the bs aie of literature and of science, 
which are to be rded as the parents of 
truth, of justice, and of humanity. 

No man, wliether engaged in the arts of 
peace or of war, can approach true greatness, 
who lives under this dominion, as it poisons 
every elevated sentiment, and thereby drags 
the victim over whom it rules, into contact 
with all-that is despicable and mean. 

Let us banish from the face of Society 
this ruthless hydra, that leads to all that is 
ungenerous, all that is malignant, all that is 
erroneous and selfish ; and benevolence and 
useful Knowledge will reach ‘the human 
heart and mind, in a course and witha pro- 
gression as certain as'that of water expanding 
with an almost irresistible force unter the 
action of heat, when directed by the intel- 
lectual faculties and the powets Of man. The 
inoculation for the small pox ‘was retatded 
by prejudice for 4 times ‘and in later periuds 


* It is with no small degree of satisfaction, 
that we find ourselves enabled to resume this 
most interesting topic, (upon which several pa- 
pers. may. be expected,) with observations from 
the same able pen which has already excited. so 
much attention. Notwithstanding, the, parlia- 
mentary investigation, the disease of Insanity, 
and the cause of the unfortunate insane, were 
asleep in the public mind, when Dr. Veitch did 
us the honour of making the Li Gazette 
(see our volume for 1820) the medium for bis 
communications on the subject. ‘Thas awakened 
to a sense of its hnmanity and ‘iraportance, the 
influence of the press is making itself felt in 
every direction, The Quarterly Review has 
nearly repeated Dr.V.’s opinions,in an elaborate 
article ; and the Journals of France and Germua- 
ny teem with statements respecting the malady, 
and projects for its more effectual treatment. 
We feel proud in the hope that much good may 
result from these ciroumstances.— Ed, 
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“ Come, sit thee down, good man, and we 





ag mecin e atte re rem y obstructed 
this grovelling principle, Supreme wis- 
dion is often peiaa y Tisplayed in evils 
themselves, as these are not unfrequently 
attended with advantages of great tude 
to mankind, and thus Sher, hecoane blessings 
in the ratio that they unfold benefits ; and 
such is the discovery of the vaccine inocula- 
tion, the evils resulting from which are not 
worth calculating, while its advantages are in- 
calculable, and will hand down the name of 
Jenner to the latest posintye 

We may here remark, that fever, dysentery, 
measles, small pox, have diminished in t 
mortality, not by the improvements iu, me- 
dicine alone, but by the knowledge of certain 
general principles, as to the nature of Uae 
maladies, having been extended from medical 
wen, with advantage to the great mass of 
society ; and the diffusion of these principles 
has thus contributed to the removal of those 
prejudices which held strong possession of 
the mind. Formerly among, men, women, 
and nurses, it was the custom in diseases of 
this character to adhere, as it were, to the 
doctrines, of the immortal Falstaff! and to 
the evils. flowing from sack and strong 
potations, were added the want of ventilation, 
and cleantiness : to have changed the linen 
of those labouring, under, pox, parti- 
cularly with open windows for, the admission 
of fresh air, would in former and not ver 
distant times, have been regarded as little 
short of actual murder, Such opinions and 
such practice are now.dis and justly 
driven from the face of enlightened society ; 
and in place of stimuli and close apartments, 
cool air, open windows, and refrigerant drink 
are resorted to (even before the medical 
man is called) with the greatest advantage 
to the patient, not only in a curative point 
of view, but in the alleviation of human. suf- 
ferinigs, and in soothing the avenues to death 
where the means ‘and resources‘of man dre 
unavailing, she 

This knowledge as te the nature of the 
disease and its remedies, confers many ad- 
vantages on the medical man, by securing 
to him the efforts of the attendants in the 
tract which he pursues. for the safety of his 
patient: his exertions would be defeated by 
ignorance, 

To believe that our fellow. creatures, by 
the progress of truth and of knowledge, will 
be relieved in futnre from such scenes and 
sufferings stperadded to disease, as bear a 
strong analogy to the suffacating influence of 
the black hole at Calcutta, is indeed delight- 
ful. The opinions existing at the present 
moment among society at large, regarding 
Insanity, are to our judgment, as incorrect as 
those prevalent in former times on sinall 
pox; and we here venture to predict, that 
when notions a4 just as to the remedies and 
curable nature of insanity, shall be enter- 
tained by medical men, and society at large, 
and that relatives are thence induced to ad- 
here to their deranged friends, with the same 
affection. and nce which is. extended 
to other diseases, the mass of human’ in- 
tellect buried alive, or utterly destroyed b 
this malady, will be immensely diminished. 
We shall now proeeed concisely to contem- 
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waded : ) 

ase; and when this shall’ be a hed, 
‘we are of opinion, that it will be y ac- 
knowl , that there is no misfortune 


assailing human faturé, where the ral 
pom h ify are more Saptioanly 
uired, by the consi ms due to the 
saberings of our fellow creatures, or where 
ter disinterestedness on the side of 
riends, or more. skill and integrity in me- 
dical , are called for. 
It is certainly true, that almost all the dis- 
eases to which we are subject, are more dan- 
jus to life than insanity; and we may also 
admit, that living under permanent mental 
does _not in many cases mate- 
rially abridge the limits of human existence; 
7 strikes at the whole of the 
Jesdly mated piven and. privileges of 
man, ‘and thus a becomes instrumen' 
in that can render life 


either inte: , or in any degrée 
ble. The ions which this m 
also entails on the affectionate and feel- 


ing parent, wife, or child, are incalcula- 
ble ; and besides these durable and direct 
miseries, it. difuses its anxieties through a 
wide circle of friends and relatives. 

Death sinks into insignificance, before 
such an extended and ig picture of hu- 
man sufferings ; indeed, that dispensation, 
awful at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, ought to be hailed as a blessing ra- 
or asa meine, in comparison with 

protracted evil. These heart-re 
tures, united to the conviction of thei Fae 
generally susceptible of remedy, and always 
of alleviation, under juficious arrange- 
ments, have impelled our humble talents 
to a minute investigation of the nature of 
this disease, and to a vigorous loyment 
of the means of cure, , particularly its 
early s +. But let us observe that 
the duration of this disease, however great, 

t not to induce actual despair, because 
such sentiments preclude the employment 
of those means, which are calculated to increase 
the patient’s chance of recovery. The dura- 


tion of the disease, we again claims 
more loudly the aid and interference of 


el gecdny Maghonn78 on 
exam Of recover L Sy OF 

 Staatllngs Wid saaty eke wenid Ha takes 

aes, such p 7 forms of = 

not apathy, ah opinion o 

ponds ono ere as themida Perey ex- 

tended itself to medical men, to friends, and 

society at large +. . Whatever the results of 

+ A remarkable instanceof this came undor 





our own A gentle- 
man in a northern Pt te eed 
times visited by this. malady,was again 


of despair of his recovery to his afflicted family. 
He was treated accordingly, though with the ut- 


most tenderness;and hati nearly been to 
that species of care usally resorted to, ad which 
in the majority of cases ites the disorder, 


when, providentiaily for him and his, such faith 
ta the catadies nateco of the incase coledVetedh 
here inculcates, and such a system of medica- 
ment as he enforces, were happily adopted. Jn 
one month the patient was restored to society and 
to his friends, perfectly cured : one step farther the 





‘performance of an 
» will: prove a never-failing 
source of ess to those who have ex- 
tended such assistance to their hapless and 
unfortunate relatives. Medicine vy; 
in the hands of those capable of wielding 
their powers, have triumphed over diseases 
more formidable, more than 
insanity; and such am extent of suc- 
cess can only be arived at in this branch of 
the profession, by medical. men universally 
directing their attention to its relief. There 
is no solid reason, ae ee we 
should allow this malady to be insulated; but 
on the contrary, medical men are called on, 


» to apply the same 
iutelligence and zeal to this ment, 
ee principles i £ hllosophieal ane 
same o m 
but embracing a more enlarged field ; the 
snme geptleneat of character, and the same 
remedies that are employed in other diseases, 
with so much ad to mankind, are here 
also applicable. Such exertions will yield 
a rich harvest to the immediate friends, and 
to those members of the profession who are 
endowed with the feelings of the heart, and 
who consequently exercise their skill, deeply 
interested in the alleviation of the miseries of 
their fellow frames a a system of co- 
operation, capaci ptness on 
the side of ore yp ym Tord their aid 
against the disease in all its stages; and of 
relatives and of society at acting under 
the full conviction of the curable nature of 
this malady, (which is the true view that 
ought always to be taken of it,  pypecaage 
in its early stages) will shed light over this 
still darkened horizen, and t will its 
causes and its cure be placed on a more 

ing and certain foundation. Such a 
spirit of investigation and of attention, will 
banish the asthenic doctrines from the mala- 
dies of the mind, where they must always. be 
productive of mischief. These doctrines have 
inflicted evils, that are beyond all calculation 
in the treatment of corporeal d ments ; 
evils that are awful even to glance at. Bodily 
diseases are, with very few tions, in 
their incipient stages, of the sthenic nature ; 
and we can affirm, that this holds upiversally 
wae as to the maladies of the mind, on their 


light on each other. 
a we the yy i pda ich 
re stim’ or th 
tion of life, we have invariably found the 
mental malady increase. The of mor- 
bid anatomy in this disease has neither been 
assiduously, nor successfully cultivated in 
oy —— eons a4 called ; 
¢ i on, as 
they poleunt facilites not only in this res- 
Cectiangen ond epoereynieh ta the Subuenes 
‘observations on ce 
of diet, which would be attended with beneficial 
other way, and he would have died miserably in a 
mad-house. Of this we are witnesses ; and we 
only add, .“‘ look on this picture, and on thi.” 





| consequences to mankind at large, by ena- 





ing us to correct many existing and widel 
pate a. as to the ~ of food 
on mind body. The origin of all correct 
knowledge of disease is founded in anatomi- 
cal research, aided by experience in compar- 
ing maladies, and the effects. of remedies and 
of diet over them ; because by a just estimate 
of that diet, and of those medicines with the 
properties of which we are intimately ac- 

uainted, we are.endbled to arrive at.induc- 
tions as to the general nature of disease, 
which are of great importance to the physi- 
cian, and will often, without any other 
aid, enable him to accomplish all that is re- 
quired in establishing the health of his pa- 
tient. All speculations founded on mere 
reasoning, however plausible, are always to 
be cautiously ed, and must yield to 
inferences drawn from dissection, and careful 
observations, which are the true sources of 
all sound pathology. The desertion of this 
important tract has led many eminent men 
to wander widely from the truth ; and thus 
have they been contented with a bauble, or 
with Iding a series of ingeuioug argu- 
ments, vastly perfect in the closet; but when 
brought into the field of action, where the 
physician and su are to decide the fate 
of their fellow creatures, they will be found 
as far removed from truth, as. Sound reason, 
by the calmness of its decisions, is removed 
from insanity. Many of the systems in dif- 
ferent ene oul of knowledge, that have been 
offered to the world at various epocha, are sad 
emblems of the truth of this opinion ; and 
we may here also observe, that although 
reason has abandoned the maniac, vet he will 
be found at times to possess in a very striking 
degree the reasoning faculty, combined with 
acuteness of arrangement {. The distinction 
therefore iusisted on, by that amiable liberal 
minded and acute philosopher, Dugald Stew- 
art, bettveen reason and the discursive, or 
reasoning faculty, is founded in trath, and 
exemplified with singular force by the mala- 
dies of the mind. With the view of impres- 
sing on general observation, the actual na- 
ture of this disease, we shall trace a few of 
the phenomena that accompany it, and which 
bear an analogy to those maladies in the 
treatment of which abstemious diet and 
drink are admitted to be useful. 

(To be continued.) 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION: EFFECTS OF THE 
COLD. 

We have at various times laid before our 
readers such particulars as we have ascer- 

{ We observe in one of the German publica- 
tions, alluded to ina preceding note, that in one 
of their lunatic asylums, so simple an expedi- 
entas the game of Nine Pins, has been intro- 
duced with the happiest effects upon the minds 
of the patients... They were at first boisterous, 
but by a little mapiat nce arranging the pins, 
counting the game, &c. it has come to occupy an 
tranquillize thent wonderfully. In another asy- 
lum, at Frankfort, chains and shackles are no 
longer seen—and three cures are effected, to one 
formerly.—Ed. 
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tained, connected with ‘the e ition up 
Lancaster’s Sound. ‘The long delay of Capt. 
Parry’s votume: eriables us still to add some- 
thing to our original’ store ’;' and the follow- 
ing rérnarkable “facts, which exemplify the 
tremendous ‘cold, appear to us to be particu- 
larly worthy of a niche in our columns. We 
¢an vouch for these circumstances. 

When John Smith (one of the men who 
lost his fingers by the frost) on the 24th of 
February last, put his hand into a bason of 
cold water to thaw his fingers; the cold 
communicated by them to the water was 80 
great, that a thin film of ice was formed on 
the surface ! 

The other cireumstance demonstrates ‘the 
extraordinary rapidity with which water was 
converted into ice, during the time of the 
intense cold, and is unparalleled in the his- 
tory of congelation. the 15th or 16th 
of February, the morning when the thermo- 
meter s at 55° below Zero, one of the 
officers, we believe, Mr. Fisher the surgeon, 
took a bottle of fresh water up to the main 
top, and poured the water through a cullen- 
der; and by the time it reached the roofing 
of the ship, the drops congealed into irtegu- 
lar spherical pieces of ice, which the mate of 
the cg Mr. Cranford, received into a'tin 
dish. é height/of the main top was not 
above’ forty feet, so ‘that, according to the 
law of falling bodies, the water must Have 
been frozen in less than two’ seconds of 
time }! 
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FINE ARTS. 


Bust of Mr. West. Sir J. Leicester's 
Gallery. 

We understand that the marbie bust of 
the late venerable President of the Royal 
Academy, executed by, Mr. Benkes, has 
been purchased by Sir John Leicester, 
and will form, one ef the novelties of this 
season, in his admirable collection of Mo- 
dern Art. A connoisseur. friend, in ac- 
quainting us with this circumstance, and 
with the intended opening of Sir John Lei- 
cester’s Gallery on Monday the 2nd of April, 
observes that this bust establishes the 


reputation of Mr. Benkes, as @ artist | , 
of excellent abilities. , Indeed we Femember 


that his chalk -drawings the Cartoons 


displayed genius ; and from these, and 


his auspicious commencement in a new line, | 


We afiticipate an honourable and successful 
career for him in his profession. 





Discovery of a Magnificent Bath ov Rosso 
Antico. Rome, December :16, 1820. 
The immense treasure of the Vatican mu- 
seum has received the addition of an antique 
ary gig on only one of its kind in the 
world, object in question is a bathing 
tub of 6 feet exterior length, a little more 
one te) ag almost as 
much in » of one si iece—rosso 
antico. Could the richest he procure a 
Similar one, even if he would give its weight 
in gold? This bath, which may p y 
have been made for one of the Emperors,.in: 
the most luxurious ages of Rome, is in per- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETIRES. 


fect preservation, and quite clear ; that is to 
say, without the least vein of ‘Chalcedony, 
or other heterogenous inixture: it is of an 
elegant. form, and ornamented.at the four 
sides. with four fine lions’ heads, executed in 
the best period of the Arts, having as usual 
rings in their mouths. It. was in a 
private house in Florence, where several an- 
tiquities, which it is said formerly bel 
to a collection of the family of Medicis, were 
offered for sale. Here it had been thrown 
inito-a* corner, the owner himself not being 
aware of its value, ia consequence of the 
stone having lost the lustre which it has now 
begun to resume. Several connoisseurs, 
who purchased other things there, passed it 
over, not supposing that such a large mass 
ied enh pets artes te 7 
vered by some gem engravers, purchas- 
edit for a mere trifle, and have since sold 
it to Government for 9000.Roman piastres: 
Seen na RRR 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondents} 


THE DYING MISER TO HIS GOLD. 
Lovely treasure held'so fast, 
Must, oh ! eapereatpes at last! 
Heirs, my coffers rifling, prying, 
Oh! the dreadful thought of dying ! 
Cease reflection, kindly cease, 
And only let me die in peace ! 
Hark! methinks, I hear them say, 
Hov’ring spirit ! quick away ! 
What is this creates their joys ; . 
Gives them pleasure, me annoys ; 
Makes them long my death to see— 
Tell me, my gold, can it be thee? 
In joy the longing groupe appears, 
Assails at once my eyes and eats; 
‘And hot contentions ‘gin to spring. 
Adieu! Adieu! Ifaint,I die! |. 
Oh wealth ! thou hast thy misery ‘ 
Oh gold! thou hast thy sting. 
Greenwich, 31 Jan. 1821. A. P. 








To the Venders of Toys at Peckham Fair ®. 


To market hops, instead of tops, 
We wish you all would try ; 
Inviting Nash to look up cash, 
And customers to buy. 
,On Marg’ ret’s Hill 'tis strange to tell, 
_ Sales were never fewer ; 
Tho’ in the shade, some still are made, 
- With merchant and with brewer. 
We fear this plan, they to a man, 
Prefer —— day ; 
Like Mr. Nash, may think it trash, 
That we should have Fair Play. 
‘ Jan. 27th, 1821. 





PORTRAIT NE FANNIE. 
Elle est aimable, ele est jolic, 
Quiconque I’ a vue doit Paimer: , 
Fille soumise, douce amie, 
L’ amour’se plut 4 la former. 
Lui consacrer toute ma vie, 
Sera mon unique bonheur : 


Puissé je d’uné telle amie. 
Powder & jamais le‘cosor ! 

Et toi qui fis nattre ma’ 

Toi qui causas tous mes tourmens, 





* See L. G. No. 209. 








Qui ime le-trouble dans mon Ame, 
Amour, écoute mes sermens.. .- © 
Tant que chaque matin l’aurore 
Pour moi paroitra de nouveau, 
Tant que l’aimable et jeune flore 


Fera renaftre ce coteau, 
Je jure que toute ma vie ~ 
Sera co & Fannie. 


Par C. J. un de wos ahbonnes. 


onged | 15th January, 1821. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES’ OF ‘HIS LATE MA» 
JESTY. 

We have derived these few characteristic 
traits of the benignity and shrewdness af 
our late revered Sovereign, from authentic 
sources. 

The Tomb-house.— At the time -his 
Majesty, desiring that himself and fa- 
mily should repose in one, and a less 
public sepulchre than that of Westmin- 
ster, had- orderefl the tomb-house at 
Windsor to be constructed, Mr. Wy- 
att, his urchitect, waited upon him with 
a detailed report and planof the design, 
and of the manner in which he. pro- 
posed to arrange it for its high and 
holy purpose...the reception of there- 
mains of royalty. The king went mi- 
nutely through the whole ; and when 
finished, Mr. Wyatt, in thanking His 
Majesty, said apologetically, he had 
ventured to occupy so much of his.Ma- 
jesty’s time and attention with these 
details, in . order, that it might not be 
necessary to bring’ so: painful a.subject 

in under his epee ss ye 

od man replied, ** Mr. . d re- 
Set that you will bring the fo a be- 
fore me whenever you please. I shail 
attend with as much pleasure to thebuild- 
ing of a tomb to recewe,me when I am 
dead, as I would to the decorations of a 
drawing room to hold me while living + 
‘or, Mr. Wyatt, if it* please God that I 
Gad live n be ninety or @ hundred, I 
am willing to stay; dut if it please God 
dare tage cigar, tg uel togo!1** 

Physicians.-—The king: said to a.gen- 
tleman about: his person one day, who 
had justrecovered from an indisposition, 
«Well, Mr. ——= I hear that you treat 
the physicians just as 1do; I never take 
any of their stuf. But when I am ill 
I always rise, as usual, éarly in the 
morning :, you lie in, bed—I, believe 
you are right,” 

The following delicate but interest- 
ing anecdote may, we hope, be related 
without wounding any feeling. The 
king’s iness.in 1804 must. be in the 
memory of every one. Soon after, 
Mr. T y, Clerk of the Works-at 
Hampton, was afflicted with mental 








derangement, and rendered incapable of 
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performing. his duties...... Llis..superior 
officer (the .gentleman whose name is 
used in the first of these anecdotes, and 
a man whose humanity adorned humani- 
ty) felt at the same time much com- 
miseration, and some embarrassment. 
He consulted Mr. P——ce, who stood 
high in his royal master’s opinion, and 
told him that he was averse to report 
the affair to the Treasury, as it might 
lead to the unfortunate invalid’s heing 
superseded ; and yet it was a matter 
which he could hardly, under all cir- 
cumstances, mention to the king, with 
the view of obtaining his permission to 
employ a substitute. while the cure of 
T y was attempted. Assured by 
Mr. P——ce that His Majesty might as 
readily be approached on that subject 
a3. ‘on ‘any’ other, and that in fact he 
freqnently spoke of it, the application 
was. in consequence humbly and res- 
pectfally made. ‘The king listened to 
the story, and heard ‘T——y's disorder 
described with his wonted placidity, 
and‘at last exclaimed—‘“ Poor Devil ! 
Give him fair play !" 
Well ‘turned, compliment. — One day 
when Sir Isaac Heard was with his late 
Majesty, it was announced that His Ma- 
jesty’s horse was ready to start for hunt- 
ing, “Sir Isaac, (said the Mo- 
narch,) are you a judge of horses ?” 
“In my younger days, please your 
Majesty,” was the reply, ‘‘I was a great 
deal among them.” af What pr ga 
think of this, then ? (said the king, who 
was by this time. preparing to mount 
his fayourite)’; and without waiting for 
an answer, added, “we call him Per- 
fection.” “A Ynost appropriate name,” 
as the courtly Herald, bowing as 
His Majesty reached, the saddle, ‘for 
he bears the best of characters ! ! " 
The King’s Horse. — The favorite 
charger of George LI, named Adonis, 
' wis an animal of great beauty and’ ex- 
traordinary sagacity ;' his ‘affection for 
his royal master was perhaps. equal to 
either. ‘It is said, that, upon one occa- 
sion, when His Majesty visited Cumber- 
land Lodge, the horse, then in the stable, 
heard his’ voice, and neighing 
and pawing the ground with great vio- 
lence; the king hearing him went to 
the door, which seemed only to increase 
his anxiety. His Majesty knew the 
éause and said, ‘* Well, well, 1 miust 
humour him ; bring Adonis out.” He 
was saddled and Jed forth ; His Majesty 
mounted, and rode him for a short time, 
to the manifest delight of the’ creature, 
which appeared conscious of the import- 
ance of his burthen; and upon the 








king's alighting, he. returned to his 
stall perfeetly quiet and satisfied. It 
is. a curious fact, that this horse; which 
earried the’ king: so long, died mad 
some timé after the Monarch’s last at- 
tack. 

Adonis’s skin was perfectly white ; 


-he was the only horse the Hanoverian 


stud had produced for many years, with 
askin so pure, although the original 
breed were all so. The hide of this 
noble beast is now being stuffed by 
Leadbitter. : 
Royal Reproof.—The king ‘ordered 
Mr. S ——, a tradesman of some emi- 
nence in London, to wait upon him 
at Windsor Castle at 8 o'clock in the 
morning of a day appointed. Mr. 
S was half an hour behind the 
time, and -upon. being announced, His 
Majesty said, ‘‘ desire him to come at 
eight o'clock to-morrow morning."’ 
Mr. S—— appeared the next day again 
after the. time, and received the same 
command. The third day he contrived 
to be purictual. Upon his entrance the 
king said, “‘Oh! the great Mr.S : 
What sleep do you take, Mr. S——?” 
Why please your Majesty, I am a man 
of regular habits ; I usually take eight 
hours ; ‘‘too much, too much,” said 
the king ; ‘‘ sir hours sleep is enough 
for a man, seven for a woman, and eight 
for a fool, eight for a fool Mr. S——." 











LETTERS. FROM PARIS.——-NO, X. 


F Paris, Jan. 28, 1821. 

The Journals both of Paris ard London 
have frequently entertained their readers 
with the case of Sir James Crawfurd, which 
has been pending for the last two years, and 
which has just been unexpectedly terminated 
by*a measure of state ‘police. The affair 
has occasioned considerable scandal, on ac- 
count of the.rank of the individuals concern- 
ed init. The public have been abundantly 
amused at the expence of both rage 
which is! invariably the case in all affairs of 
this sort. Jtis not my intention here to de- 
tail every cireurhstance that has attracted 
public curiosity towards the actors’ in this 
drama ; but now that the business is at an 
end, I will endeavour to ‘write a history of 
it, if not ‘after the manner of Tacitus, at 
least somewhat in the style of Eutropius. 
Sir James Crawfurd’s case has, for two 
years, engaged the attention of the idlers of 
this capital; my recapitulation, which will 
occupy only a few minutes, will not perhaps 
fatigue your readers. ~ 

Sir James Crawfurd is, I presume, known 
in England. I shall merely mention, that at 
the commencement of the present century, 
he was British resident at Hamburgh, where 
he rendered himself notorious by the arbi- 
trary arrest of an Irish refugee,’ named Nap- 

er Tandy. This proceeding was declared 


y Buonaparte to be a violation of the law of 








nations, and it afterwards served as a prece- 
dent for the arrest of the Duke d’Enghien. 
Sir James Crawfurd, being in France at the 
time of the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 
was thrown into prison at Valenciennes ; but 
having obtained permission to visit the waters 
of Aix la Chapelle for his health, he escaped 
to Bremen, whence he embarked for Eng- 
land ; and on his arrival there, published 
in the newspapers, that, being under no ob- 
ligation to the French government, he was 
net bound to keep his parole. I collect 
these particulars from a Letter to Sir 
James Crawfurd, addressed to him through 
the medium of the public press, by an Eng- 
lishman named Carleton, and to which Sir 
James made no reply, at: least not by the 
same channel. I of course omit the very un- 
complimentary terms in which the author of 
the letter in question describes the conduct 
of Sir James. 

Sir James Crawfurd had long been forgot- 
ten in this city, when, in the year 1818, he 
learnt that his uncle, Mr. Quintin Crawfurd, 
(who had realized a vast fortune in Igdia, and 
was then settled in Paris,) was about to pre- 
sent a dowry of 100,000 crowns to his wife’s 
niece, Mademoiselle Dorsay, on her mar- 
riage with the Duke de Guiehe. From that 
moment commenced the vexations of the un- 
cle, the rage of the nephew, and the perse- 
cutions of the relations. Sir James, without 
loss of time, wrote to the Duke de la Chatre, 
first Gentleman of the Court, begging him 
to prevail on the or oo to vi the mar- 
riage contract for the Duke dé Guiche ; and 
he rode pest to Paris from Geneva, (where 
he was ‘then residing,) to prevent Mr. 
Quintin Crawford from disinheriting his 
well behaved and obedient nephew. On 
reaching Paris, however, he learned that the 
marriage was just concluded. He immedi- 
ately addressed a letter to the Duke de Gui- 
che, which he had printed, and which the 
Duke answered by a written challenge. 
Eight months elapsed, during which it ap- 

rs the two parties, like good tacticians, 
rept a watchful eye on each other, without 
proceeding ‘to active operations. At last Sir 
James lost patience, and he launched forth a 
memoir, ‘in which Mrs. Crawfurd’s family 
were not spoken of in very flattering terms. 
Instead of one challenge, as on the former 
occasion, Sir James now received two; one 
from the Duke de Guiche, and the other 
from M. Dorsay. Sir James, knowing that 
duels are prohibited, took no notice of the 
challenges ; and his antagonists, irritated at 
not finding him at the place of ‘rendezvous, 
placarded him through all Paris, in large 
bills measuring 4 feet by 2. Sir James, who 
could not walk through the streets without 
these odious placards staring him in the face, 
thought it adviseable to complain to the 
ae Then commenced that succession of 
aw suits which hascontinued up to this day. 
Having aceidentally learnt that he had 
been spoken of in terms of disrespett in ® 
large party, Sir James commenced actions 
against thes whdéle company, consisting of 
Counts, Countesses, Marquesses, &c. ; 80 
brilliant an assembly had not for a long 
time been seen at the Palace of Justice. 
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The complainant, however,- did ‘not lose 
sight of the main point, namely, -his uncle’s 
money ; he made one’ more endeavour to gain 
an interview with him : ‘but the servants ill- 
treated him, and he had no resource but to 
make another complaint to the police. 
From that period, an audience of the 'Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police was every week 
devoted to the affairs of Sir James and his 
opponents ; and that all Paris might take an 
interest in his cause, he circulated through 
the coffee-houses a -series of memorials, 
about twelve in number. In one he relates 
the history of Madame Crawfurd, commenc- 
ing with her father, who, he asserts, was a 
hair-dresser belonging to the Milan theatre. 
The family consid the publication to be 
libellous, and accordingly commenced an 
action against Sir James. It is impossible 
to guess where this complication of ‘law dis- 
putes might have terminated ; they at length 
formed a labyrinth almost too intricate for 
public attention. Sir James attended the 


tribunal as regularly as one of the judges ;; 


—he was highly indignant whenever a cause 
was decided padisan viii, and his 

always afforded abundant amusement to 
those present, Latterly he took it inte his 
head to. exclaim in a loud ‘voice, Vive La 
Charte ! whenever he was unsuccessful. I 
know not whether this excited the irritation 
of the police, or whether the influence of 


Mrs. Crawfurd’s noble relations contributed. 


to put a stop to these scenes; but the fact 
is, that Sir James. was lately arrested at his 
own residence, by the agents of the police, 
and conveyed to Calais to be embarked. 
The Moniteur, with the view, no doubt, of 
setting at rest the apprehensions of the 
Crawfurd family, condescended to announce, 
as a piece of official news, that Sir James 
had set sail with a fuir wind. 

In a late memorial, published at. Paris 
some time before. his precipitate departure, 
Sir James renews the history of the rich 
Mr. Crawfurd, his uncle, who died during 
the law proceedings ; of Mrs. Crawfurd, his 
aunt, and all his own family, He says that 
the un¢le refused to advance money to re- 
lieve the distress of his sister-in-law in Eng- 
land, and that. the latter hanged herself in 
despair; that no less than seven nephews 
have stood in need of assistance, which the 
uncle withheld from them ; while, on the 
other hand, Mrs. Crawfurd’s family obtained 
whatever, they wanted.. He observes, that 
Mrs. Crawfurd was married three times by 
her late husband ; once before the maunici- 
pality, a second time at the English Ambas- 
sador’s Chapel, by a Protestant minister, 
and. a third time by a Catholic priest at St. 
Germain. “I have known, (says Sir James) 
in the course of my life, many men who 
have married three wives; but my uncle is 
the only man I ever heard of who married 
the same wife three times over.” This triple 
marriage, however, is merely the usual.ce- 
remony in France, when the parties are of 
different religions. Sir James also justities 
himself against the imputation of violence of 
temper, which has been laid to his charge. 
He acknowledges that warmth carried to 
eweess is a fault ; but, on the other hand, 





he asserts, that energy is always found in 
characters of the most noble and generous 
stamp. 

T must not omit to mention, that the late 
Mr. Quintin Crawfurd, the uncle, was al- 
ways considered a most estimable man, and 
a great friend to literature ; it is not however 
impossible,that his wife’s relations, who are all 
Dukes and Counts ofthe old noblesse, may 
have been somewhat too eager to raise the 
lustre of their houses with Mr, Crawfurd’s 
money, at the expence of the interests of 
his own family. 











THE DRAMA. 


Drury-Laxr.—Last week a tragical melo- 
drama, from the French, was produced, swith 
the usual effect of harrowing up the souls, 
and delighting the majority of the audience, 
at this theatre. Its name is Therese, the 

han of Geneva ; and itis admirably cal- 
culated to fill with pleasure those whose 
appetite leads them to sup full of horrors. 
Mariette; a poor damsel, is accused of all 
sorts of crimes, through the villany of an 
admirer, one Carwin, an advocate. She 
undergoes persecutions and hair breadth 
escapes, like the heroine and the hero in the 
Maid and the Magpie, and Dog of Montar- 
gis; and is ‘nally absolved and restored to 
character and felicity. The situations aré 
powerful, and the interest highly wrought 
up. Miss Kelly is a perfect Neiad, and 
draws fountains of tears: Mr. Wallack is 


also eminently deserving of praise, for his 


energetic personation of Carwin. 

The King’s visit to the theatres. 

We have great gratification in recording, 
that his Majesty lfonoured Drury Lane with 
his presence on Tuesday, and Covent Garden 
on Wednesday. The year which has elapsed 
since the demise of his royal father, has 
been marked by that abstinence from public 
amusements which does honour to private 
feelings, and gives an —— of. external 
respect, becoming alike in the highest and 
lowest stations. But kings are national 
objects, and we rejoice that his Majesty 
has, taken so early an opportunity of ming- 
ling with his people. Loyalty, like love, 
(notwithstanding poetic fictions, and parting 
vows,) suffers diminution from absence ; and 
we will venture to say, that the mere sight 
of a monarch is an excitement to attachment 
and affection iu, the breasts of thousands: 
and: few sovereigns were ever more likely 
to secure this species of homage and regard 
than George the Fourth, whose personal 
appearance exemplifies in the strongest man- 
ner the maxim of Chesterfield, by being a 
perpetual letter of recommendation. 

e performances at Lane were 
Artaxerxes, and Who’s Who. His Majesty 
was received on his arrival, and conducted to 
his box, with the usual ceremonies ; and for- 
tunately for the representatives of the thea- 
tre, who sported full dress and swords on 
the occasion, they did not allow the latter 
to trip and tumble them down stairs, as was 
the case at the Jast visit of the same yo 
personage (as Prince gent); when this 
mishap befel poor Mr. Whitbread, and his 
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co-adjutor, Arnold. At 7: o*elock punc- 
tually, the King appeared in his box; and the 
enthusiastic cheers with which he was re- 
ceived, really beggar description. The 
national anthem was sung by the company, 
the people ull standing, and joining in cho- 
rus. It was repeated, and Rulé Britannia 
added, after the opera ;'‘and a third time at 
the close of the entertainments: Every time 
the audience seemed more inclined to sing 
than to listen. A few very feeble attempts 
were made to raise a cry of ‘ Queen’; but 
they were instantly overwhelmed by cheers, 
and cries of ‘ Turn the Scotindrels out” As 
the went on,’ ‘the’ King marked his 
approbation of’ many’ of the » by 
clapping his hands ; and when,-in Rule Bri- 
tannia, the words-occurred of 
‘ Britons never-will he slaves,’ 

he advanced to the front.of the box and ap- 
plauded it most prominently. As the public 
prints have given a yery particular account 
of the whole, we shall rather notice a few 
incidents than enter upon a detailed deserip- 
tion of the fitting up of the box, which was 
neither splendid nor iu good taste; nor of 
Miss Wilson’s exeeution, which, either from 
cold, from over-effort, or from having latterly 
exerted herself too much, was wiry and in- 
ferior to preceding nights, except perhaps in 
The Soldier Tired ; nor of Braham’s glorious 
pourings out of voluine and harmony, which 
his Sovereign frequently applauded ; nor of 
the other ' performers, who deserved the 
highest approbation, , 

‘he crowd began to.assemble at the doors of 
the house about half past 3 o‘clock ; and when 
they were opened, the rush for seats was ap- 
palling, TEvery sentiment in the opera and 
farce that could be applied either to the ki 
or the circumstances of tlie tines, was seiz 
with great avidity, and cheered loudly ; i 
cularly that part of the opera, whereArtabanes 
going out to arrest his son, draws his scyme- 
tar, andl exclaims, “I wit preee my king,” 

Bidar the @ cll or any pees 
afforded an opportunity, the people jum 
upon the benches } thoee in the rit and gal- 
leries were most conspicuous ; many waving 
ps eae es in one hand and a hat in the 
other, Li ; 

His Majesty enjoyed the farce very much. 
At Mande: a Sana Dabbs, he seemed lite- 
rally convulsed with laughter. 

We ‘were ‘much aitiused ‘in the lower sa- 
loon, while endeavouring to réach the stair- 
case. Tlie pick-pockets were, as usual, not 
inactive, and the crowd excessive. An el- 
derly gentleman, wearing the. of a cler- 

than, accompanied by two ladies, seemed 
almost dying of apprehension for the safety 
of his err and companions. A young 
man of fashion struggling against the cur- 
rent, unintentionally struck. his shoulder ; 
higtly incensed, and more alarmed, he pet- 
tishly exclaimed, “What are you at, sir ?” 
“I want to get out, sir,” said the young 
man (who had every appearance of a gentle- 
mau). J dare say you do; and with three or 
four watches I suppose, you -scoundrel?* 
The effect of this scéne was ludicrous to the 
highest degree, and caused roars of laugh- 
ter. 








. vertheless, that 
detected in hie pl 
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At Covent Garden the pieces were Twelfth 
Night, and pd agg) 3 pra similar 
. oicing, were 
ifested. The only variety ay very 
silly one, namely, the exhibition of a placard 
in the body of the house, with “ Long live 
George the Fourth” inscribed upon it. We 
have a great contempt for this sort of dra- 
matic trickery ; the spontaneous effusions of 
loyal affection are the best tributes to a king ; 
and the character of genuine affection is 
connged and deteriorated by such foreign 
We trust that his Majesty will 
often afford his people opportunities of tes- 
tifying their sentiments ; and that the ma- 
nagers will leave such “‘ weak inventions” to 
weak causes, 





VARIETIES. 


The widow of the celebrated Klopstock 
died at Hamburgh on the 20th ult. 

Antiquarian researches are now pursued 
with great diligence throughout France; and 
mach benefit to history and the arts is pre- 
dicted from this new activity. The Academy 
of Inscriptions is overwhelmed with me- 
moirs ; ef tar tomes presented by the 
Minister of the Interior to the writers of those 
which are deemed most valuable. 

Great encouragement is also given to the 
study of the Greek , Which during 
the revolutionary era had fallen almost en- 


Se et pes tale sr 
0 est jes, 

Aa Celeboated Preacher Rey. Dr. 
—-— is what is commonly. denominated 
“a celebrated preacher.” reputation, 
however, has not been acquired by his draw- 
ing largely upon his own stores of know- 
Teg and eloquence, but by the skill with 
ch he appropriates the thoughts and lan- 
eae tm reset gg 
re him. ‘ortunately for him, those 
who compose a fashionable audience are not 
ine ead in the pulpit lore, and accord- 
with such hearers, he passes for a 
Weaker of erudition and os. It did, ne- 
doctor was once 
lagiarisms.—One Sunday, 


as he was to delight the sprigh 
core Sas 
2a ve 0 sntieman sea ~ 
EF close ‘to. the it, and listened with 
found attention. e doctor had searce- 


y finished his third sentence, before the 
ve old gentleman muttered loudly enough 
be heard by those near him, “ That’s 

Sherlock ! ” doctor frowned, but went 

bs _O had not ‘a ed mace 7 er, 
en his tormen' terruptor broke out 

kang hip Tilton ” e pa! bit 
ips, » Dut again t it 
better to prea gs. thread of his sot 

A third exclamation of ‘“That’s Blair!” 

was, however, too much, and completely ex- 


chausted all his Leaning over the | dits 


patience. 
pe t, “* Fellow,” he a id yous do not 
your » you turned out.” 
Without shetiog i muscle of his counte- 





nance, the grave old gentleman lifted up_his 
head, and oki Gh deer in the fact "re. 
torted, “ That's his own.”—Scrap Book. 

Astronomy.—Baron Lindeneay, bas re- 
cent Peiabee some observations respect- 
ing the diminution of the solar mass. It 
will be found, he says, that the sun may 
have been iunperceptibly subject to succes- 
sive diminution since the science of astrono- 
my has been cultivated. Baron Lindeneau 
supposes the sun’s diameter to be 800,000 
miles—4,204,000,000 feet, or nearly 2000 
seconds. We have not, he observes, hither- 
to possessed any instrument for measurin 
the diameter of heavenly bodies to a second. 
The sun may therefore diminish 12000 of 
its Gncnattts 08 2, MPA feet, bins the 
possibility of being perceived. Supposing 
the py 3 diminish Daily 2 feet, if would 
require three thousand years to render the 
diminution of a second of its diameter visible. 

British Gallery—The directors of the 
British Institution have presented Mr. Mar- 
tin with two hundred pounds, asa testimony 
of the value they set upon his performance 
of Belshazzar. 

Repartee.—A Paris journal has the fol- 
lowing story :—A young actor, attached to 
one of the theatres royal, offered his services 
to a proprietor of the Vaudeville, to succeed 
Gontier. ‘ You think then, sir, that you 
possess abilities te fill his place?” “‘ Yes, 
sir, my brother will tell yon ——” “ But 
Gontier played many parts—lovers, disguis- 
ed charaeters.” “ *s very true; but my 
brother -———” “Oh, I know your brother ; 
he is a clever man ; but Piron also had a 
brother, whe could not have done the Mfe- 
tromanie.” “I have nevertheless reason to 
believe that my services would be of advan- 
tage to the Vaudeville, and le to the 
public ; for before he made his debut at your 
theatre, Gontier was hissed at the Opera 
Comique.” ‘‘ Granted; and in the whole 
field of comparison, that is the only point of 
resemblance that exists between him and 
you.” 

A French journal mentions the following 
instances of longevity which have occurred in 
the Commune of Albére, at the foot of the 
se a On the 10th of May last, Jean 

erdagné, a farmer, died at the age of 102. 
On the 29th of July following ae i 
Rigail died, aged 104. On the 7th of Oc- 
tober, Anne Tronijo expired at the age of 
100 years and six months. 

Dramatic Chit-chat.—The Paris papers 
mention that Joly, one of their favourite ac- 
tors, has set out for London, to perform his 
Proverbs at the Argyle Rooms. He isa 
capital imitator, and mimicks the principal 
“On Doe ot Ges = ared at th 

week Garcia appe at the 
opera at Paris, in the Barber of Seville, for 
the first time since the fatal accident which 
cost poor Naldi his life. Garica himself 


does not seem to have entirely ‘re¢overed 
from his wound ; his eyes still appear very 
weak. The audience testified by loud plau- 

its their sympathy for his . misfortune. 
Miss Naldi, who has returned to London, 
will revisit Paris in April next, where she is 
to form one of the Italian company. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


A new work, entitled, Le Solitaire, by 
Vicomte d’Arlincourt, the author of the 
Karoleide, is mentioned in the literary circles 
of Paris. It is a kind of poem in prose, and 
is intended to revive remarkable historical 
recollections. 

Dr. Tully, who had resided long in the 
Mediterranean, has, we are informed, made 
very elaborate observations on the plague, 
and will publish on the subject. 

Dr. Davy, whose pen 4 enriched the 
pages of several of our philosophical con- 
temporaries with communications from Cey- 
lon, is also, we understand, about to pro- 
duce an account of his observations on that 
country, the greatest plague of which is nei- 
ther wild beasts nor venomous serpents, but 
—leaches ! 

Haiiy’s Treatise on Mineralogy is about to 
be republished ina new form at Paris. The 
theoretical part is to appear as a separate 
work. New editions of the Treatise on Cris- 
tallography, and ElementaryTreatise, are also 
announced. 

An elegant translation of Voltaire’s Zadig 
into es Greek, has been published at 
Constantinople. 

Contents of the Journal des Savans for Dec. 1820. 

I. Knatchbull, Harethi Moullakah—Re- 
viewed by M. Silvestre de Sacy. 

II. Belzoni’s Narrative,&c.—M. Letronne. 

III. Strabo’s Geography in French.—M. 
Raoul Rochette. 

IV. Voltaire, Poesies inedites; &c.—M. 
Daunou. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


PEBRUARY 182}. 
Thursday, 1 —Thermometer from 43 to 52. 
Barometer from $0, 37 to 30, 31. 
Friday, 2 — Thermometer from 44 to 52. 
Barometer from 30, 13 to 30, 30. 
Saturday, 3—Thermometer from 29 to 48. 
Barometer from 30, 26 to 30, 10. 
Sunday, 4-—Thermometer from 40 to 48. 
Barometer from 29, 94 to 30, 10. 
Monday, 5—Thermometer from 25.to 35. 
Barometer from 30, 58 to 30, 75. 
Tuesday, 6—Thermometer from 30 to 40. 
Barometer from 30, 74 to 30, 68 
Wednesday, 7—Thermometer from 25 to 44. 
Barometer from 30, 67 to 30, 62. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

PuiLo complains of the brief article on climbing- 
hoys, in our last, as being neither literary nor 
scientific : to which we answer, that we have 
always considered HUMANITY to be the purest 
end of literature, and the moblest part of all 


science. 

To our correspondent, whose seal bears the impress 
of an Ass, we beg leave to intimate, that the 
Heralid’s College does not allow any person to 
have his own portrait for his crest. 

7. D. H. of Hull, has our thanks; but in our limit- 
ed publication, we cannot insert grave and moral 
essays (however ably written) without excluding 

from it those temporary features which essential- 
constitute its plan. 

nn conclusion of Germanicus, and several other 
articles, Poetry, Sc., are postponed for want ¥ 
roam. 
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PMiscellancous Adbertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Public Monument in honour of his late Majesty 
King George the Third. 
At a MEETING of the COMMITTEE and 
SUB-COMMITTEE, held on Saturday, January 
27th, 1821, 
The MARQUIS of DONEGALL, in the Chair, 

It was resolved unanimously, 

That the following Prospectus be submitted to the 
Public, prep y to the opening of a Subscription 
for carrying the same into effect. 

PUBLIC MONUMENT 

To commemorate the glory of the longest reign of 
any British Sovereign, the exalted virtues of his late 
Most Excellent Majesty, and the devoted affection of a 
most loyal people ; to consist of a Statue of his late 
Majesty King George the Third, in a Car, drawn by 
four horses, accompanied by figures of Fame and 
Victory. The whole to be executed in bronze, and 
raised on a massive pedestal of granite, containing on 
the four sides bas reliefs, representing bis late Majesty 











encouraging the Fine Arts in one, in another, Agrical- 

ture, in a third, Religion, and in a fourth, Commerce. 
The whole group to be considerably larger than life, 

and to be erected in a most conspicuous part of the 


metropolis. 
Patron. 
His Roycl Highness the Duke of YORK. 
ronesses. 


Her Royal Highness the Princess AUGUSTA, 
‘Her Royal Highness the Duchess of GLOUCESTER, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CLARENCE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT. 
Vice- Patrons. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CLARENCE, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of SUSSEX, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Committee. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 

Archbishop of Tuam 

Duke of Rutland, K. G. 

Marquie of Salisbury, K.G. 

Marquis of Bute 

Marquis of Donegall 

Marquis of Northampton 

Marquis of Anglesea, K, G. 

Marquis of Huntley, G.C.B. 

Earl of Stamford and War-| 
tington 

Earl of Dartmouth 

Earl of Ashburnham 

Earl of Harrington 

Earl of Harcourt, G. C. B. 

Earl of Hardwicke, K. G. 

Earl of Darlington 

Earl of Chatham, K. G. 

Earl of Clarendon 

Earl of Rosslyn, G.C,B. 





Viscount Maynard 

Viscount Palmerston 

Viscount Keith, G.C.B. 

Bishop of Salisbury 

Bishop of Norwich 

Bishop of Oxford 

Lord Auckland 

Lord Howden, G.C.B. 

The Master of the Rolls 

The Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas 

Baron Sir Robert Graham: 

Hon. E. B. Lygon, Lt. Col. 
2d. L. Gds. M.P. 

Sir Geo. Beaumont, Bart. 

Sir James Bland Burgess, Bt. 

Sir Wm. Curtis, Bart. M.P. 

Sir Jas. Graham, Bart, M.P. 

Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bart. 
M, P. 


Earl of Onslow Sir J. P. Beresford, Bart. 
Earl of Darnley K.C.B, M.P. 
Earl of Clare General Cartwright 
Earl of Mayo General Garth 
Earl of Belmore The Provost of Eton 
Earl of O'Neil, K. P. Lieut.-Col. Trench, M. P. 
Earl of Rosse J.J. Angerstein, 
Earl of Blessington Francis Freeling, = 
Earl of Sheffield S. M. Barrett, Esq. M. P. 
Viscount Dudley and Ward] Chas. Greenwood, Eaq. 
Sub-Committee. 
John Bird, Esq. Wilson Lowry, Esq. 


William Bullock, Esq. 
James Christie, Esq. 
H. Chambers, Esq. 
H. Fauntleroy, Esq. 
R. Gamblin, Esq. 

G. J. Guthrie, Esq. 
W. Jerdan, Esq. 


Jobn Mavor, Esq. 
Cosmo Orme, Esq 

J. P. Papworth, Esq. 
William Pyne, Esq. 
James Smith, Esq. 
Arthur Tegart, Esq. 
A. Tilloch, Esq. 


Treasurers. 
Messrs. Drummonds. 
Sir JOHN CAMPBELL, K.C.T.S. 
Honorary Secretary. 
Books for receiving Subscriptions are opened at all the 


principal Bankers in London. 
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British Gallery, Pali Mall. 
THs Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of 
the Works of Modern Artists, IS OPEN DAILY, 
from Ten ia the Morning until Five in the Evening. 
Admission ls, --- ue ls, 
(By Order.) JOHN YOUNG, Keeper. 


Ww A. SCRIPPS, Publisher of the Literary 
* Gazette, No. 862, Strand, respectfully informs 
the Nobility, Gentry, and others, that this Paper may be 
had as curly as published, at his General Newspaper 
Office, No. 7, South Molton Street, New Bond Street, 
where orders ate received for forwarding the Literary 
, and Newspapers of every description, to all parts 

of Great Britain. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, St. James's 

Street.---W. SAMS, Bookseller to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, gratefully returfis his sincere 
acknewledgements to the Nobility and Gentry for the 





















Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Handsomely printed in 4to. with new engravings, price 
16s. in boards, Volume, Part {1. of 

"THE ENCYCLOPZDIA ‘BRIFIANNICA ; 

or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellane- 

ous Literature. Sixth edition, revised, corrected, and 

improved. Edinburgh: Printed for Archibald Consta- 

ble and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
90, Cheapside, London. 

To the Public.---The Encyclopedia Britannica forms 

a Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Literature, on the 

most a and comprehensive plan. It was the 

first work of the class which aspired to embrace all she 

departments of human knowledge; and the superiority 

of its plan, as well as the general merit of its articles, 

have procured for it a larger share of success and appro- 

bation, than ever attended any similar undertaking. 

The publication of five editions, with ive im- 








auspicious encouragement and liberal patronage with 
which they have honoured him ; he respectfully solicits 
their attention to the New Catalogue of his Circulating 
Library, which will be found to contain all the New 
Works of merit up to the present day. 

Terms of Subscription as follows :---Subecribers pay- 
ing Five Guineas the year are allowed 24 volumes; Four 
Guineas, 16 ditto; Three Guineas, 6 ditto; Half-yearly 
apd Quarterly Subscribers in proportion. 

N, B. Private Boxes for the Theatre by the Night. 


Me. CHRISTIE has the honor very 

fully to announce to the curious in Ancient 
Arms and Armour, that he will Sel! by Auction, in 
Pall Mall, London, on Wedesday, the 16th of March, 
and following days; and on Wednesday, the 4th of 
April, and following days, unless an acceptable offer for 
the whole shall be previously made. 4 
Collection of Ancient Armour, and of rare and costly 
Weapons, highly interesting to Antiquaries, and to the 
curious in the history and costume of the middle 
ages. It comprises the complete Armour of the Grand 
Duke Albert, and of the Elector Joseph of Bavaria, and 
other suits obtained from Munich during the late war. 
A suit of embossed Armour, inlaid with gold, of Henry 
IV. of France, besides specimens of all the early kinda, 
viz. Chain, Scale, and Plate Armour; also Helmets and 
Shields embossed and painted from designs of L.da 
Vinci and -M. Angelo, by Cellini, and other great Cinque 
Cento artists, which have been collected at vast expence 
from various parts of Europe ; oriental beautiful weapons 
cf the late Tippoo Sultan, and other articics of the most 
costly materials, and exquisite workmanship. At the 
same time, the Stock of Curiosities at the Gothic Hall, 
Pail Mall, the Proprietor having sold the premis¢s, and 
being about to retire. 


Valuable Library. 

By Mr. BULLOCK, at his Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 
Wednesday, Feb. 14, and following day, at 1 precisely. 
AN extensive and very valuable ——: 4 

Books, ‘a few fllumimed Roman Migsals, 

MSS. the property of P. Dick, esq.; conpriieg ik, 
Wilson's History of Great Britain, very finely illustrated; 
State Trials, 6 vols. {.'\p.; Millin’s Peintures et Vases 
antiques, 2 vols. ; Linneus’e Sexual System, 2 vols. co- 
loured plates; Hodge’s Views in India, imperial folio; 
Ato. Philesophical Transactions, 18 vols. ; Prevot’s His- 
toire des Voyages, 19 vols.; Aikin’s general Biography, 
10 vols. ; bat pron vein ming + 2 vols. 1. p. > 
Martin's Works, coloured plates; Edwards's Birds, 7 
vols. coloured plates, and other cploured works in natu- 
tal tistoty : 6vo. Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols, |. p.; 
Biographical Dictionary, 82 vols. ; Clarendon’s History 
of the Rebellion, 6 vols. illustrated ; Seward’s Anecdotes, 
4 vols. illustrated ; Burnett's History of his own Time, 4 
vols. illustrated ; Monthly Review, 140 vols.; also the 
works of Bacon, Boyle, Buffon, Bolingbroke, Cicero, 
Dryden, Evelyn, Fielding, Goldsmith, Gray, Grose, Gib- 
bon, Hogarth, Hume, Hope, Ben Jonson, Milton, Pope, 
Roscoe, Robertsen, Spenser, Smith, Swift, 
Smollet, Tacitus, Voltaire, and other classic authors of 
the best editions, in elegant bindings; also a few very 
finely illemined Roman missals, in high preservation, and 
some curious and valuable Arabia and other MSS., par- 
ticularly a fine MS. copy of Dante, To be viewed, and 
Catalogues had 2 days preceding. 











» and the sale of nearly thirty thousand 
copies, are most wvequivoced: proofa of the high estima. 
tien in. which the work bas been held by the puhiic. 

The sixth edition, now offered to the public,:-has re- 
ceived a variety of corrections avd improvements. In 
the historical articles the narrative bes been continued, 
soas to embrace all the most memorable events which 
have occurred down to the present time. The geogra- 
phical and statistical articles have beén adapted to the 
late political arrangements, and amended by incorpo+ 
rating the new informetiog furnished by recent travel- 
lers, and references have been made to the new articles 
in the Supplement, now ip course of publication, so thas 
the whole will form the most complete repertory of gene- 
ral knowledge that has yet been given to the Public. 

Conditions.---]. The work will consist of twenty ro- 
lumes, handeomely printed, with nearly 600 engravings, 
executed in,a superior 3.each . containing 
100 sheets letter-press, or m3 pages---2, To meet the 
convenience of every class.of purchesegs, it will be pub> 
lished in parts-or half volumes, each correlating 08 
sheets letter-press, and, at am average, 15 plates.---3. 
The frst part of volume sixth will be published on lst 
February next; anda part or half volume will be regu- 
larly published on the let day of each month, till the 
whole is completed: and as the printing of the whole is 
already considerably advanced, purchasers may depend 
on the most rigid punctuality of publication.—-The price 
of each part.will be 1s. in boards, to be paid on delivery. 

In 3 vols, post 8¥0, price 1. Ils: 6d. boards. 
KENILWoORH, a Romance, by the author 
of Waverley, Ivanhoe, &c..&c. Printed for Archi- 

bald Constable and Co, Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Robin- 
son, and Co, 90, Cheapside, London, Of whom may be 
had, by the same author, 

1, The MONASTERY, a Romance 3 vols. 12ino, 
Price 11, 4s. boards. 

2. The ABBOT, 9 Romance, 3.¥ols, 12mo. 
11, 4s, boards. 





Price 





porns; by by BERNARD! BARTON. Second 
edition, with Additions. Lendop: Printed fer 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, 
POEMS ; containing ‘The INDIAN, and LA- 
ZARUS. London. Printed for Baldwin, Cra- . 
dock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 
A new edition in small Syo, 
peo’ JUAN, CANTOS I. and IL. Printed 
for Thomas Davidson, and sold by all Booksellers, 
On the Ist inst. was published, in imperial Bvo. price 
100, 6d. No. I. of a new edition of 
POMPEII. By Sir W. GELL and JOHN P, 
GANDY, Architect. 


*,* To be completed in 12 Numbers, published every 
month, 
Printed for Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street. 


one was published, in imperial folio, price 
81. 3s. to non-subscribers, Part VI, ‘and last, of 

Views in GREECE, from Deanings » oy, Sn E. 
DODWELL, Eeq.F.8.A. Containing Athens 

Mount Anchesmos., Pass of Thermopylae. a 

Ppring- Dance of Derwisches. Hyperian Fountaio sf 

Phere. Printed for Rodwell and Martin,New Bond Street. 

















ee <3 THE! LITERARY! GAZETPE, “&c. 






from those played by the Automaton Chess Player, 
in 1820. Price 3¢.6d. London: Printed for A. Maxwell, 
Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn, 
. “Many of the Games are fine subjects for study.” 
* Indeed generally speaking, there is a raciness and spirit 


pervading this se! p, which give these games a differ- 
ent character from those generally met with in books : 
and the feeling of reali renders them highly 


amusing, whilst they exhibit the varied resources Of 
good players in difficult situations.” Lit. Gaz. No, 211. 


In the press, and shortly will be hed, 
A TOUR through the SO PRO. 
VINCES of the KINGDOM of NAPLES in the 
Year 1818, by the Hon. R. K.CRAVEN. In 4to. with 
plates. Printed for Rodwell and Martin, New Bond Street, 


Mr. Me y's Poetical Works. 
in i2mo. the 2d edition, 8s. boards. 
CGREENLAND, and other Poems. By 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. Printed for Long- 
man, Hearst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. Of 
whom may be had, 
» The WORLD before the FLOOD, 5th edit. 9s. 
The WEST INDIES, and other Poems, 5th edit. 6s. 
The WANDERER of SWITZERLAND, 8th edit. 6s. 
VERSES to the MEMORY of R. REY NOI.DS, 2s. 








In 2 vols. priee 12s, 
JPALMYRE et FLAMINIE,: ou Le Secret: 
PAR MAD. LA “COMTESSE DE GENLIS, 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Conduit’ Street. 
Where may aleo be had, the other works of Madame de 
Genlis; also those of Madame de Stael, Cottin, de Cha- 
teaubriand, &c. 






in dae-84, fe Gro. 2. 2a, ond fe. Bro, 11 10s. 
A NEW SERIES, consisting of Twenty-one 
Plates, to illustrate LORD BYBON’s WORKs. 
Engraved by Charles Heath, from Drawings by R. 
Westall, R.A. With a Portrait, engraved by Arm. 
strong, from the original Picture. By T. PHILLIPS, 
R.A. Printed for John Murray. Albemarle Street. 





Price li, Is. 
SCHEMING ; a Novel. . In three Volumes, 
Satire’s my weapon, but I’m. too discreet, 
Torun a mack and tilt at all 1 meet; 
I only wear it in a land of Hectors, 
ies, Fortune-hunters, Hypycrites, game Rectors. 
London : Printed for Henry Culburn and Co. Conduit 
Street. 
Mandsomely printed in small 8vo. a ten plates, price 
7¢. 6d. a new edition o 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKE- 
RY, formed upon Principles of Evonomy, and 
adapted to the use of Private Families. Comprising 
also the 4ré of Carving, Observations on the Manage- 
ment of the Dairy, and Poultry Yard; \nstractions 
for Home Brewery, Wines, §¢.; Cookery for the Sick, 
and for the Poor} many very useful Miseellancous Re- 
eeipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants both 
in Town and Country.’ To which is prefixed, an Essay 
on Domestie Economy and Household Management, com- 








‘Price 6s. 

Mw EDINBURGH REVIEW ; or, Critical 

Journal, No. LXVIII. Contents.---]. Mitchell’s 
Aristophanes. Whitelaw’s History of Dublin. 3. Cur- 
wen’'s Observations on the State of Ireland, 4. Gamble’s 
Views of Society in Ireland. 5, Kater on Pendulums, 
6. Quaker Poetry. 7. Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. 8. Mademoiselle de Tournon; a 
French Novel. 9. State of Science in‘ and 


Cornwall. 18. Parliamentary Reform. Quarterly List 
of New Publications. Printed for Archibald Constable 
and Co. Edinbargh ; and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and ‘Brown, ‘Loidon. Of whom may be had, all the 
preceding Numbers. : 





of the NEW 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, (NEW SERIES) 


Printed on a new and improved Pian, and published by 


Campbell, 
ter. 4, Kenilworth, 6. The Maid’s Remonstrance; 
Absence ; Songs, by T. Campbell, Esq. 6. Wedded 
Love. 7, On thé Confession of Ignorance. 8, Parlia. 
mentary Bloquence. 9. The Complaints of America 
against the British Press. 10. Letters of Prior, 
John Evelyn, and David Garrick, with Fac Similies. 11. 
On the less celebrated Productions of the Author of 
Don. Quixote, No. II. Numantia, a Tragedy ; The 
Usage of Algiers. 12. German Authots, No. 11. Frederic 
Schiller. 13. On the Theories of Malthus and Godwin. 
14, Anecdotes of James Macpherson, the ancient Free- 
booter and “Musician.. .15. The Proof Sheet. 16. The 
Harvest.Home, a Sketch from a Picture of the Olden 
Time. 17; The Spare Blanket, a Tale in verse. 18, 
Sonnets. 19, Lines for the Bust of Milton. 20. Lines 
by the Rt. Hon. Canning on the Death of his 
Son, 21, ToLelia, from the Persian. 22. 

Politiés. Unpublished Letter of the Right Hon. 
George Canning to his Constituents in Liverpool, &c. 
28. Fine Arts: British Gallery of Engravings, 24. The 
Drama--Mirandola; a Tragedy. 25. ‘Literary and Sci- 
entific Varieties ; Oxford, gneiss Glasgow, Royal 
Society of Literature; Polar Expedition; National Vac- 
cine Establishment; Effects of Magnetism on Chrono. 
weters;' Monecromatic Painting; . Wood Engraving. 
26. Foreign Varieties, Statistics of Europe; French 
Steam Boats; Hindu Caves; African Discoverics. 27. 
Useful Arts, New Inventions and Discoveries; Preser- 


vation of Animal and Vegetable Food, &c, | 28, New | 4 


rong ay with Critical Remarks. 29. Literary Re- 
port, 30. Meteorological Report. 31: ‘Agricultural 
Report. 32. Commercial Report, 33. Interesting Oc- 
currences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
with Biographical” Particuldrs of Mrs. John Hunter, 
William Parnell, Esq. Professor Young, Ne Hamilton, 
of Sundrum, &c. Orders received by all Booksell 
and News Venders, 








prising many Observations which will be found particu- 
larly useful to the Mistress of a Family, By A LADY. 
“This is really one of the most practically useful 
Books of any which we have seen on the subject. ‘The 
Lady who has written it, has not studied how to form 
expensive articles for luxurious tables, but to combine 
elegance with economy, she has given her directions in 
a plain sensible manner, that every body can under- 
stand; and these are not confined merely to cookery, 
but are extended ‘to a variety of objects in. use in fami- 
lies; by which. means the utility of the book is very 
much increased indeed.” , 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold 
also by every other bookseller in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, Of whom may be had, lately published, 
THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK. A new 
a greatly improved, handéq Ay printed in small 
8vo. price 7s, 6d, —. ° 


Frases from La FONTAINE, in English 

Verse. ‘“‘ Full of wise Saws and modern In. 

stances ;” with Miscellaneous Notes; and a poetical In- 

troduction, addressed to the Rt. Hon.Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

8vo. 8s. 6d. a third edition, 

HE FALL of JERUSALEM. ‘A Dramatic 

Poem. By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, Vicar of 

St. Mary’s, Reading ; and late Fellow, of Brasenose Col- 

lege, Oxford. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 

Street. 

Handsomely printed in 4to, uniformly with Park’s and 
Barrow’s Trayels, with Maps, &c. 21. 8s. 
"TRAVELS in, NUBIA and in the INTERIOR 

of NORTH. EASTERN, AFRICA, By J. L. 
BURCKHARDT, With a Life.and Portrait of the Au- 
ther. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

In 8vo. 8e. 6d. a new edition of 
AN ECDOTES of HIS OWN TIMES. By 
Dr. WILLIAM KING, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Nos. 11 and 12, (completing the work), 
A PICT! UE TOUR ia ITALY, 
ilustrative of Addison, Eustace, Forsyth, 4c. 
consisting of Sixty-three Engravings, by the first Ar- 
tists, from Drawings by James Hakewill, Architect, and 
J.M. W. Turner, R. A. 
*,* This Work is now completed, and may. be had, 
aie! five * = paper, 182; 4.0 proofs, 101, 16s. ; 
ints, 72, 
ted for, ithe Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Lord Byron's Works, i 
A NEW and very beautifully:priuted edition of 
LORD BY ROW. POEMS, comprised in 5 vols. 
foolscap Svo. price 35s. will be published in a few days, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. : Twenty-two 























Plates to illustrate the Works, eggraved by Licath after 
Westall’s designs, are sold separately, 30s, 





In small 8vo. uniform with the Pleasures of Memory, 


UMAN LIFE: A Poem. By Samuel RO- 
GERS, Printed for JohnMurray,A lbemarie Street. 





1, 
NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and 
RECENT DISCOVERIES within the PYRA- 
MIDS, TEMPLES, TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, 
in EGYPT and NUBIA; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in search of the ancient Berenice, 
and another to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G, 
BELZONI, 4to. with a Portrait, 2. 2s. 
Il 


FORTY-FOUR COLOURED PLATES, illustrative 
of the Researches and Operations of G. BELZON], in 
EGYPT and NUBIA. Fulio, 61.6s. Printed for Joha 
Murray, Albemaric Street. 

In 7 vols. crown 8vo. 31. 3s. 6d. 
GPECIMENS of the BRITISH POETS ; with 
Biographical and Critical Notices. To which is 
prefixed, an Essay on English Poetry. By THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq. author of the Pleasures of Hope. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 


POETICAL WORKS of the Reverend 

GEORGE CRABBE. Consisting of I. Poems.--- 

II. The Borough.---III. Tales---and 1V. Tales of the 

Hall. 5 vols. 8vo. 21..18s. 6d. ; 5 vols. royal 8vo. 41, 12s. 

7 vols. small Svo. 21. 2s, Printed for Jolin Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 


* 3 vols. Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. a third edition of 


AMCs ASIUS; or Memoirs of a Modern 
en Printed for John Murray, Albemarle 














North Pole. 
In February will be published, in 4to. with Maps, Charts, 


Plates, &c. 

VOYAGE for the DISCOVERY of a 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE from the ATLANTIC 
to the PACIFIC, performed by his Majesty’s Ships He- 
cla and Griper, under the orders of CAPTAIN PARRY, 
in the Years of 1819 and 1820; containing a full Ac- 
count of the interesting and important Geographical 
Discoveries,the Nautical and Astronomical Observations, 
and the Natural History of the Seas and Islands to the 
Westward of Baffin’s Bay, more particularly of Melville's 
Island, in the Polar Sea, where the Ships were frozen 
up for nearly Eleven Months. By authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Printing for 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Svo. 15s. a new edition of 

THE DIARY of an INVALID, being a Jour- 

nal of a Tour in pursuit of Health; in Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, in the Years 1817, 1818, 
1819. By HENRY MATTHEWS, Esq. A. M. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Printed for John Mur, 
ray, Albemarle Street. 

3 vols. 8yo. 36s. Second Edition. 

EeROre DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Printed for John 
Murray, Albemarle Street. 

Speedity, 2 vols. small 8v0. 
THE POEMS of CAIUS VALERIUS CA- 
TULLUS Translated. With a Preface and Notes. 

By the Honourable GEORGE LAMB. Printed for 
John Murmy, Albemarle Street. 























London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exetet Change) Strand, anit.7, South Moulton Street, 
Oxford Strect; sold also by E. Marlborough, Ave Maria 
Lane, Ludgate Hill, aud J. Chappel? and Son, %, 
Royal Exchange, 

















